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last number of February. 


The second open question is : 


. Nswers to the second open question will be published in the 


To what extent may a married man 
with propriety pay his honorable atten- 
tions toa married woman not related 
to him, but with whom he may be up- 


on terms of particular friendliness ; 
and under what circumstances, if any, 
may he call upon her, make her pres- 
ents, or appear with her in public ? 








AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generat Note.—lIn the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or_ether- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed. 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


ADDINGTON New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Isaac Addington Esquire Sec. Prov- 
Mass, & of H M Council 1715—son of Isaac Ad. 
dington of London? Used coat-armor of Thomas 
Addington Esquire d, 1680—also tams. of Devonshire 
and London—time Henry VIII 1509-47. Now used 
by Viscount Sidmouth 

Armorial Bearings To be Proved 

Armes: Party per pale ermine and erminois 
| prob ermines | on achevron countefchanged four 
lozenges between three fleur-de-lis or? 2 & 1 

Crest: A wild-cat ermine All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling : Ermine and or? 


ANDREWS 
try 

Descent: John Andrews born in Alexton Leices- 
tershire to Maryland about 1654—A lineal des. of 
Anthony Andrews—born time Henry VIII 1509-47 
inherited manorial estates of Pisbroke or Bisbroke 
and Alexton, Rutlandshire Eng. 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Azure, a cross ermine between four fleur- 
de-lis or 

Crest: A demi-lion or, ducally crowned argent , 
holding up in the dexter pawa human heart gules 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Azure and ermine 


Maryland Gentlemen of Ances- 


ANDREWS Connecticut Gentlemen 
Descent: John Andrews came to New Eng. 1640 
Used coat-armor of Sir William Andrews Baronet, 


[alias Dodington]—Esquire of Donton or Denton 
Northamptonshire. Created 1641 extinct 1804 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Armes: Gules , a saltire or, surmounted of an- 
other vert 

Crest: A saracen’s head in profile couped at the 
shoulders proper— pendant in ear or. The baronets 
used a ** blackamoors head wreathed about temples 
etc.”’ All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Gules , or andvert. Motto: Virtute 
et fortuna 


BRUEN 
Ancestry 

Descent: Obadiah Bruen 14th gen. b 1606—came 
to N E about 1639—son of the famous John Bruen 
bapt 1560, of Bruen Stapleford, Cheshire—d 1625— 
A lineal des, of Robert le Bruen [de Bruen] of 
Stapleford 1230 A D 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, an eagle displayed sable 

Crest: Fisherman vested per pale argent and 
counterchanged, holding in dexter hand a staff, in 
sinister a landing-net over shoulder or, All upon 
the wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Argent and sable 


New England Gentleman of 


BALDWIN 
Ancestry 

Descent: Sylvester Baldwin from Aston Clinton 
Buckinghamshire—died June 1638 on ship “+ Mar- 
tin’ with him came sons, Richard of Milford and 
John of Stonington, John of Norwich a cousin, John 
of Milforda nephew & Timothy, Nathaniel, and 
Joseph brothers—relatives of Sylvester who des. 
trom Richard Baldwin yeoman d1552—Aylesbury 
Bucks, & bro. John Robert fitz Baldwin of 
Burton Bucks 1198 

Armorial Bearings 
gree 

Armes: Argent, six oak leavesin pairs , 2in 
chief 1 in base vert, stalks sable points 
downward. 

Crest: A squirrel sejant or 
helmet 

Mantling: Argent and vert 


New England Gentlemen of 


Deduced from ancient pedi- 


All upon the wreathed 


BAYARD New Amsterdam Gentlemen 

Descent: Balthazar , Nicholas and Petrus Bay- 
ardfrom Holland 1647 to N. A. | mother being Gov 
Stuyvesant’s sister | —des, from Nicholas Bayard of 
Paris—about 1570—and of Dauphiny France 

Armorial Bearings Bayard Armes de Picardie 
—France 

Armes: Azure, a chevron or between three 
coquilles —escallo : 

Crest: A demi-unicorn of the same —or— argent, 
All upon the wreathed helmet 
_ Mantling: Azure and or 
justitia 


Motto: Honor et 


BLISS Massachusetts Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Thomas Bliss of Belstone parish Devon- 
shire bis80-5 & brother George Bliss b. 1591 — 
Came to Mas: 1635 — sons of Thomas Bliss b 
1550-60 of Belstone 


Armorial Bearings Inherited 


Armes: Gules, a bend vairé between two fleur- 
de-lis or, 
Crest: An arm from the elbow holding in hand a 


bundle of four arrows , points downward ppr All 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and vairé. [Motto: Semper 
sursum 


BALL Pe nnsylvania Gentlemen 

Descent: William Ball armiger , ** Richmond” 
Phil. Pa—b1686d1740 purchased “* Hope Farm man. 
or”” 1728— : 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a chevron sable between three 
fire-balls of the second , fired proper—2 & 1 

Crest: Arm erect armored or, holding in hand 
naked a fire—ball sable , fired proper—gules— jj 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and sable. 
dus nec temere. 


Motto : Nec timi- 


BURT New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Henry Burt—born in England was in 
Mass. before 1638 died 1662: Hamo Buhard or 
Burt of Norfolk 1199 A D—Earliest record. 

Armorial Bearings Armes of a Burt Family in 
Winchester Hamp. 1600. 

Armes: Argent, on a chevron gules between three 
bugle-horns sable stringed of the 2d , as many cross 
crosslets 

Crest : A fitchée or bugle-horn of the field. 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantiling: Argent and gules 


All 


BACKUS—Bachus— Connecticut Gentlemen 
— William Backus from England in 
1037— 

Armorial Bearings: 
found inthe Rolls | 

Armes: Azure,a chevron ermine between three 
heraldic birds 2& 1 argent ** May be three eagles 
close” 

Crest: A bird of the field. 
wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Azure and ermine [These armes are 
very similar to those borne by the Child family of 
Essex] 


| Elijah Backus] Not 


All upon the 


BARTHOLOMEW New England Gentlemen 
of Ancestry . 

Descent: William Bartholomew of Burford Oxon, 
b 1602, at Boston 1634 on ** Griffin *—a lineal des, 
from John Bartholomew 1551 of Warborough Ox. 
fordshire Eng. Right recognized by the English 
house. 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a chevron engrailed , between 
three lions rampant all sable 2 & 1 

Crest: An eagle displayed—sable? 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Argent and sable, 


All upon the 


BALLOU—Bellew— Rhode Island Gentlemen 
Descent: Mathurin Bellou or Ballou of Devon- 
shire b 1610 20, in R. 1. before Bs get of 
the ancient family of Devon. John Bellew estab- 
ished a branch in this county 1461-83, a des. of 
Roger Bellewe of Bellewstown, Meath Co., Ireland. 
The founder was Belleau or de Bella Aqua, a Nor- 
man, came to Eng. 1066. 
Armorial Bearings 
Armes: Sable, fretty or 
Crest: Arm embowed habited , hand proper 
rasping a chalice pouring water [belle eau ,allusive] 
into basin proper, All upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling : Sable and or . Motto: Tout d’en haut. 


Lineal Right not traced 


BACON Gentlemen of An- 
cestry 

Descent: Nathaniel Bacon of Friston Hall Suffolk 
Eng. b. bet. 1630-42 d 1676, and a cousin—Bacon, 
came to Va. N. was mem, Gov’s Council & leader of 
** Bacon’s rebellion ’’—a lineal des. of Sir Francis 
Bacon Knight, [brother of Sir Nicholas, father to the 
famous Sir Francis Bacon 1600.] The lineal ances- 
tor was Sir William Bacon of Suffolk grt. gr. son of 
Grimbald of Norfolk 1066. 

Armorial Bearings 

Armes: Gules, on a chief argent 
pierced sable : 

Crest: A boar passant ermine. 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling : Gules and argent. 


Virginia 


Inherited 
» two mullets 


All upon the 


COAT ARMOR CORRESPON DENCE 


MIppLETON.—Will you kindly inform me where 
1 can find the Coat of Arms of Sir Hugh Middieton, 
to whom I am related. He founded and built the 
London Water Works, sometime in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. He was made a knight for 
his services to London, 

The following is the general account given about 
Sir Hugh Myddleton Baronet born about 1555 He 
was the sixth son of Richard Myddleton governor of 
Denbigh Castle—in the reigns of Edward V1 Mary and 
Elizabeth. Hugh Myddleton became a goldsmith in 
London with his shop in Bassihaw now Bassingball 
street He is mentioned in the records of Denbigh— 
for which he was an M. P. in 1603—as a “* merchant 
adventurer’ In the state papers it is recorded that 
250 pounds was paid him for a jewel supplied to the 
Queen. He worked silver and lead mines in Cardi- 
ganshire, in this way acquiring a practical knowledge 
of engineering ‘In 1605 an Act was passed to supply 
London with water from springs near Ware in 
Hertfordshire This work was assumed by Hugh 
Myddleton in 1609—his funds becoming exhausted 
in 1612 the king James I gave him money taking @ 
share in the profits, Howeverthe enterptise pecunl- 
arily was afailure James I created him a baronet in 
1622 as a rewardfor his services. He died December 
roth 1631 and was buried in St. Matthew's church- 
yard Friday street London—The armorial bearings 
of Sir Hugh Myddleton from the “* Baronets Rol! 
of England : Denbigh is a county of North Wales— 
in 27 Henry VIII it was {formed from the lordships 
of Denbigh Ruthin Rhos, etc. : “* 193—Regis Jac 
1 — 20—1622 A D Octob. 22—Extinct before 1724— 
Hugh Middleton of Ruthin in Denbighshire Esq. 
Argent, on a pile, Vert, three Wolves Heads erased 
of the first [argent] , the pile altered from 4 

d 





The following work may be of interest —** The 
true and perfect genealogie of the auncient familys 
of Midletons of Midleton in the countie of Sallop , 
by Thomas Chaloner , from Roderick surnamed the 
gteat King of North Wales to the year 1613 emblaz- 
oned with arms in gold and colours. Vellum roll 
Brit, Mus. Sloan MS. 3977 *” 
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MARRIED 





Sedgwick-Beales,—At St. Francis Xavier's 
Charch, W. 16th St., on Tue.,4 Feb., at noon, 
Margaret, daughter of the late James A. G. Beales, 
to Theodore Sedgwick, by Archbishop Corrigan. 

Terry-Lawrence.—At St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Sq., on Wed,, § Feb., by the Rev. Will- 
iam S. Rainsford, Julia, daughter of James Ricketts 
Lawrence, to Arthur Terry, son of Mr. Luther 
Terry, of Rome, Italy. 

Swords-Clarkson.—On Wed., 5 Feb., 1896, 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
5. D. McConnell, D.D., Henry Cotheal Swords, of 
New York, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Samuel 
Clarkson, of Philadelphia, 








DIED 





Bliss.—Suddenly, 2 Feb., George Bliss, at his 
late residence, 387 Fifth Ave. 





Floyd—Jenes.—At the Park Ave. Hotel, on 
Fri., 7 Feb., William Floyd-Jones, of Massapequa, 
Queens Co., L. 1, 

Rhodes.—On Mon., 3 Feb., at 456 W. 23d St., 
Emerson Arthur Rhodes, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Helen Colgate to Mr. S. Vernon Mana, Jr., 
from Flushing, L.{. Miss Colgate is the daughter 
of Mr, Robert Colgate, trom Flushing, L. I. 

Miss Ethel Johnson to Mr. Alfred R. Conkling. 
Miss Johnson is the only child of Mr. Eastman John- 
son and a niece of Mrs, Rovert Rutherfurd. Mr. 
Conkling is the son of the late Frederick Conkling. 

Miss Mable Livingston Jones to Mr. Sydney H. 
Hodge, of this city. Miss Jones is the daughter of 
Col. Algernon Jones, from Boston, Mass. 

Miss Lillian Talmadge to Mr. John Murray 
Mitchell, Miss Talmadge is the daughter of Dr. 
John F. Talmadge, of Brooklyn. Mr. Murray 
Mitchell is the son of the late William Mitchell, of 
this city, 

Miss Marie Tolcott to Mr. John H. Powell. Miss 
Tolcott is the daughter of Mr. Philip Tolcott from 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Powell is the son of Mr. Edward 
5. Powell, trom Baltimore, Md, : 

_ Miss aw 6 Vyse to Mr. Bertie Lyon. Miss Vyse 
is the daughter of Mr, Thomas H. Vyse, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island. 


WEDDINGS 


Buckler-Stevenson.— Dr. Thomas H. Buck- 
ler, of Baltimore, and Miss Marion Stevenson, 
daughter of the late David Stevenson, were married 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, g Madison 
5q., North, on Wed., 5 Feb. The Rev, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke officiated. Miss Elizabeth Stevenson was 
maid of honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Ruth 
Fowler, Miss Anne Buckler, Miss Anne Martin and 
Miss Viola Hill. Mr. J. Duncan Emmet was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Isaaé McKim, Mr, 
Lawson Riggs, Mr. Warren Buckler, Mr. Lawrence 
Riggs and Mr. J. Randolph Mordecai. 

Comstock-Edgar.—Mr. George Carlton Com- 
stock and Miss Eliza M. Edgar, daughter of Mrs. 
James Alexander Edgar, were married in the Church 
of the Incarnation on Wed., 5 Feb. The Rev. 
William M. Grosvenor officiated, Miss Ella Wyn- 
koop was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Julia Beales and Miss Anna Nash. Mr. Ben- 
jamin S, Comstock was best man, The ushers were 
Mr, Walter J. Read, Mr. Fisher Booth, Mr. Clifton 
Edgar, Mr. George F. Bentley, Mr. Henry Hand 
and Mr, William Edgar. 

Sedgwick-Beales.—Mr. Theodore Sedgwick 
and Miss Margaret Beales, daughter of thelate James 
A. G, Beales, were married in the church of St, 
Francis Xavier on Tue.,4 Feb, Archbishop Corri- 
gan, assisted by Father McKinnon and Father Con- 
nell, officiated.. The bridesmaids were Miss Mary 
D. Beales, Miss Aileen Tone, Miss Leonora Milmo 
ind Miss Nina Murphy. Mr. Henry Sedgwick was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. Seymour Cromwell, 
Mr. Louis Larocque, Mr. Thomas Hugh Kelly, Mr. 
Robert Emmet, Mr. J. Richard Steers and Mr. Ben- 
amin L, Tone. A reception followed atthe residence 
of the bride’s mother, 35 W. 32d St. 

Terry-Lawrence.—Mr. Arthur Terry and Miss 
julia Ellen King Lawrence, daughter of Mr. J. 
Ricketts Lawrence, were married in St, George's 
Church on Wed., 5 Feb, The Rev. Dr. William S. 
Rainsford officiated. Miss Anna Constable was maid 
honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Alida Chan- 
ler, Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, Miss Selina R. 
Schroeder and Miss Rosalind Richards. Mr. John 
Dennis was best man. The ushers were Dr. Howard 
Constable, Mr. John A, Weeks, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Mr. William North Duane, Mr. Charles 
Coe, Mr. William C. Le Gendre, Mr. Benoni Lock- 
Wood and Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris. . 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Macy-Carpenter—Mr. V. Everit Macy an® 
iss Edith Carpenter will be married in St. Barthol- 
mew’s Church on Shrove Tuesday at4P.mM. The 
idesmaids will be Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss Caroline 
james, Miss Labella James, cousin of the bride, Miss 
arren-Cram, Miss Julia Fuller, Miss Lillian Stokes, 
iss Elizabeth Terreel and Miss Florence Silliman. 
he best man will be Mr. Nelson Macy, cousin of 
be groom. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr, Frank 
rush, Mr. Henry Haskel, Mr. Morton Colton Nich- 
s, Mr, Raymond Vossange, Mr. Thomas Barron 
d Mr. Henry M. Ward. A reception will follow 
t the residence of the bride’s mother, 54 E. 57th St. 
Brockway-Boise—Mr. Howard Brockway and 
iss Anabel Boise will be married on Sat. 15 Feb., at 
¢ residence of Mrs. C. C. Curtiss, Lakewook, N, 
» an aunt of the bride, 










Haven, Mr, Gilbert Francklin and others, 


RECEPTIONS 


Alling.—Mrs. Asa Alling- Alling gave a reception 
at 101 W., 81st St., the Endicott, on Sat. aft., 8 Feb. 
Receiving were Mrs. J. C. Eckerson, Miss Bliss, 
Mrs. George Harvey Smith, Miss Agnes Bartlett and 
Miss Gertrude Harrington. 

Atterbury —Mrs. Lewis Boudinot Atterbury 
gave a reception for her daughter, Miss Sarah Atter- 
bury, on Sat., 8 Feb., at 141 W. 86th St. 

blanchard.—Mrs. James A. Blanchard gave a 
reception at 3 E. 77th St, on Tue,, 11 Feb. Mrs. 
ee second reception will be on Tue., 25 
Feb. 

Corbin.—Mrs. Austin Corbin and Miss Corbin 
gave a reception at 425 Fifth Ave,, on Wed. eve., § 
Feb., to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Montant.—Mrs, Jules Montant gave a reception 
at 36 W. 4gth St., on Mon. aft.,in honor of Messrs. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke. 

Jacquelin.—Mrs. John H. Jacquelin and the 
Misses Jacquelin gave a reception at 34 E. 38th St. 
on Sat., 8 Feb. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Beekman.—Mrs. Henry Rutgers Beekman will 
give the second of her receptions at 35 W. 17th St., 
on Fri,, 14 Feb. 

Church.—Mrs. Benjamin Church will give a re- 
ception at 34 W. 12th St. on Fri., 14 Feb., for her 
daughter, Miss Angelica Church. Miss Marie 
Hamilton, Miss Elsie Coster, Miss Sarah Atterbury, 
Miss Dorothy Schieffelin and Miss Josephine Zab- 
riskie will receive. 

Pierce.—Mrs. Winslow S. Pierce will give a 
reception at 19 W. 58th St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 

Scrymser.—Mrs. James A. Scrymser will give 
the last of her receptions, with dancing, at 107 E. 
21st St. on Mon,, 17 Feb. 

Sprague.—Mrs. Charles E. Sprague will give 
the last of her seceptions at 116 W. 73d St. on Mon., 
17 Feb. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Charles Phelps, 
Miss Ethel Pheips...... 
Mrs. Charles Ax Stoddard, 
Miss Germaine Stoddard......... -300 W. 72d St. 
Mrs, Joseph Tuckerman,....... ...174 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, John C. Wesiervelt............. 7 W. soth St. 


jewe atnwes dil regen GA, 


TUESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Miss Marion Delafield Hull.........64 W. 35th St. 
Mrs, D. Percy Morgan.............106 E. 37th St, 
Mrs, John Sedgwick, ~ 

The Misses Sedgwick............ 312 W. 8oth St, 
Mrs, Charles H. Stone.............117 W. 58th St. 


WEDNESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb .......110 E. 39th St. 
Mrs, Wiliam S. Rainsford... .... .209 E. 16th St, 
Mie, James Scott....  ...ccccceese+- $00 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs. George Wheelock ... .........-75 Park Ave. 


THURSDAYS IN FEBRUARY ‘ 


Miss Callender 

Miss De Forest .... ......72d St, and Mad. Ave. 
Mrs, William Gaston Hamilton 

The Misses Hamilton, .. .. 
Mrs, S. Streatfield Clarkson 

The Misses Clarkson.............. 22 W. 22d St. 
Mrs, Henry Draper........ 00 4esa sewn 271 Mad Ave, 
Mrs, Morris K. Jesup . .... «.....-197 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs, Walter Rutheriurd. ...........714 Mad. Ave, 
Mrs. Edmund Lyman Short 

OS RSS FS 
Mrs. Robert Olyphant.............-. 26 E. 46th St, 
Mrs. George B. Satterlee 

Miss Marion Satterlee..............31 E. 28tb St. 
Mrs. John Dunn Wood 

BO WO 6s cicccodecccisiives --+-38 E. 39th St. 


+++ «e105 -E, 2st St. 


FRIDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Charles H, T. Collis............ 1055 sth Ave. 
Mrs. Cross 
The Misses Cross,.,......... . 6 Wash. Sq., N. 
Mrs, Henry Coe.........020+ «++. ++-58 E, 1oth St, 
Piety. Peters CGR, iciins Kn 60. 60sces.cced & Sth Ave. 
DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a ball at 841 Fifth Ave. 
on Mon,, 3 Feb. The house of Mr. John Jacob 
Astor was thrown open for the evening, thereby giv- 
ing ample room for the guests. The dancing was in 
the art gallery, Mrs. Astor receiving in the first 
drawing-room, next to the entrance hall, The dec- 
orations were of palms, potted plants and American 
beauty roses. The ball did not begin until late, as 
many went first to the opera, for Carmen, with 
Calvé, Melba, M. Jean de Reszke and M. Edouard 
de Reszke in the cast. The cotiiion, which was 
immediately . after supper, had two leaders, Mr. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor, and Mr. Richard Peters, with Mrs. Orme Wil- 
son, They led from oppositeendsof the room, The 
favors were Japanese fans, gauze butterflies, tennis 
racquets, Tam o’Shanter hats, silver trinkets and balls 
of crépe paper. There were at least two hundred 
couples in the cotillon. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mrs. John Christopher 
Wilmerding, Miss Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Mor- 
timer, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr, and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cass Canfield, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. 


“and Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Julien 


T. Davies, Mr. Neilson, Mrs. Bernard McKay, Miss 
Neta McKay, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
Sir Roderick Cameron, the Misses Cameron, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. James F. Kernochan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heber R, Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs, Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr.; Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. 
Moses Taylor, Mr. R. C,. Sands, Mr. J Woodward 


se 


. 
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Tuesday Evening Dancing Class.—The last 
meeting until after Lent of the Tue. Eve. Dancing 
Class was at Sherry’s,4 Feb. Receiving were Mrs. 
William Warren Hoppin, Mis. Frederic Dent Grant, 
Mrs, Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. Lawrence Weils and 
Mrs. Frederic Goodridge. The cotillon, which was 
danced before supper, was led by Mr. Frederick Betts 
dancing with Miss Elizabeth Sands. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gave 
aLeap Year Dance at 229 Mad. Ave. on Wed., 5 
Feb. The full idea of a leap year dance was 
thoroughly carried out, the cotillion being led trom 
both ends of the room (on account of the number of 
guests), by Miss Eleanor Cross and Miss Edith 
Barnes. The dancing stopped very early. 

Cinderella Dance.—The last one of the Cin- 
dereila dances of the season was given at Sherry's on 
Tisu., 6 Feb, Receiving were Mrs. John Alsop 
King, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Joseph 
Choate, Mrs. James R, Cross and Mrs. John P. 
Barnes. The cotilion was danced before supper, 
which was served, as is always the case at these 
dances, precisely at midnight. Mr, Alexander Had~- 
den led, dancing alone. Present were Miss Eliza- 
beth Ward, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Elizabeth 
King, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Ethel Pbelps, Miss 
Constance Parsons, Miss Gertrude Persons, Miss 
Alida Chanler, Miss Lily King, Miss Elizabeth Hare, 
Miss Meta Mackay, Miss Emily Hoffmann, Miss 
Frances Ives, Miss Eunice Ives, Miss Cornelia Robb, 
Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss Edith Barnes, Miss Char- 
lotte Barnes, Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Eleanor Cross, 
Miss Mary Cross, Mr, Pierre Jay, Mr. Frederick 
Bett, Mr, George Blagden, Mr. Frederic Spedden, 
Mr. George Morgan, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, Mr. Montgomery Hare, Mr. William Blod- 
gett, Mr. Francis Hillhouse, Mr. James G. K. Lee, 
Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Sherwood Ives and Mr. 
Stowe Phelps. 

Wednesday Cotillon.—The fourth and last of 
the Wednesday cotillons was given at Sherry’s on 
Wed., 5 Feb.. These dances are under the patronage 
of women ot the prominent southern tamilies resident 
in New York, and many guests from Washington, 
Baltimore, Richmond and other southern cities were 
present at this their last meeting. Receiving were 
Mrs, Algernon Sydney Sullivan, Mrs. Oliver Livings- 
ton Jones, Mrs. William L. Trenholm, Mrs. Samuel 
Spencer and Mrs. George Howard Marvin. The 
cotillon, which was danced at 11.30, before supper, 
was led by Mr. ArtherSkelton Wily, dancing with 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, from Richmond, Va, Sup- 
pet was served at small tables about 2 A. M. 

Chevaliers’ Ball,—The bal! given by thirty of 
the members of the Calumet, Knickerbocker and 
other clubs, calling themselves the Chevaliers, who 
wished to show their appreciation of the many fav- 
ors extended to them during the season, was a great 
success, It was given at the Waldorf on Fri.,7 
Feb, The restaurant was used as the ball-room, and 
was prettily decorated with plants and cut flowers, 
A platform was made to extend around the room for 
those who did not dance. Receiving were Mrs. 
John Alsop King, Mrs, Frederick Sheldon and Mrs. 
Frederic Dent Grant. The cotillon, which was 
danced before supper, was led by Mr. Alexander 
Hadden, dancing with Miss Grace Henop. There 
were no favors, There were about one hundred and 
fitty couples. Supper was served in the winter café, 
at small tables, the patronesses at one, Board of 
Governors at another, and each subscriber with the 
=— he had invited had a table set apart for him- 
self. 

Mrs. Church’s Dancing Class.—The last 
meeting until after Lent of Mrs. Benjamin Church's 
dancing class was held at Sherry's on Fri.,7 Feb. 
Receiving were Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. 
Walter Oakley, Mrs. Charles Henderson and Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Church. 

rs. Low's Dancing Class.—The last meet- 
ing before Lent of Mrs. Joseph T. Low's dancing 
class, which was to have been on Sat. eve., 8 Feb., 
has been postponed until after Lent, on account of a 
death in Mrs. Low’s family. 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer gave a 
dance at 17 W. 21st St., on Sat., 8 Feb. 

Assembly.—The last Assembly Ball of the sea- 
soa will be given at the Waldort on Thu,, 13 Feb. 
Mrs, August Belmont, Mrs, Floyd Brice and Mrs, 
Adolph Ladenburg will receive. Mr. J. Frederic 
Tams will iead the cotillon, 

Patriarchs.—The last Patriarchs’ Ball will be 
on Mon., 17 Feb. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
small dance at 514 Fifth Ave. on Mon., to Feb. 

Tuesday Evening.—The last Tuesday Even- 
ing Dance will be given at Sherry’s on Tue., 18 Feb. 

ackson.— Mrs, William Jackson and the Misses 
Jackson gave a small dance at 556 Mad. Ave, on Sat., 

Feb. 

Black.—A dance will be given at 43 E. 57th St. 
on St, Valentine's Evening for Miss Edith Laurence 
Biack. There will be about twenty couplésin the 
cotillon. 


DINNERS 


Valentine.— Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine 
gave a dinner on Mon., 3 Feb., at 44 E. 57th St, 
Present were Mr.and Mrs. James E. Martin, Mr. 
and Mrs, Perceval Kihne, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Postley, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Watrous, Mr. and 
Mrs. James C, Bergen, Miss Follansbee, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Purdy and Mr. Alfred Conkling. 

kKhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs, Philip Rhine- 
lander gave a dinner at 32 E. 39th St. on Wed., § 
Feb. Present were Mr. and Mrs Charlies D, Stick- 
ney, Mayor and Mrs. Strong, Gen. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Burnett, Dr. and Mrs. Isaac L. Kip, Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Suydam and Mr. and Mrs. Gerdloyn Red- 
mond, 

Kip.—Mr. and Mrs. Isaac L. Kip gave a dinner 
of twenty guests ot 448 Fifth Ave. on Wed., § Feb. 

Astor.— Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
dinner on Tue., 4 Feb., at 514 Fifth Ave. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, James P. Kernochan, Mr. 
and Mrs, Benjamin Welles, Mme. Dominguez, from 
Washington; Mrs, Willing, Col. and Mrs, S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr, and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; 












Miss Mitchell, Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. James 
V. Parker, Mr. William C. Whitney, Mr. Thomas 
Cushing and Mr. James Otis. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. William Douglas Sloane 
will give a dinner at 642 Fifth Ave. on Thu.,27 Feb. 

Khinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Khine- 
lander gave a dinner at 32 E. 36th St. on Mon., 10 
Feb. 

Kip.—Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Kip gavea dinner at 448 
Fifth Ave.on Wed., 12 Feb. 

Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs, John R. Drexel will give 
a dinner on Tue., 18 Feb. 

Depew.— Mr. Chauncey M. Depew will give a 
dinner at 43 W. 54th St. on Tue., 18 Feb. 


LUNCHEONS 


Otis.—Mrs. William R. Otis will give a luncheon 
at 5 W. soth St. on Shrove Tue., 18 Feb. 

schwab.—Mrs. Gustav Schwab gives a luncheon 
to-day, 13 Feb., at 823 Mad. Ave. 

Poilock.—Mrs. William Pollock wil! give a lun- 
cheon at 182 Mad. Ave., on Thu., 20 Feb. 


INTIMATIONS 


Uhl.—Mr. Edwin F. Uhl, from Michigan, has 
been appointed U. S. Ambassador to Germany, to 
succede the late Robert Runyon. 

Gould.—Mr. Edwin Gould has made known to 
the Board of Trustees of Columbia College, his in- 
tention of building a new boat-house at the foot of 
115th St., North River, for the use of the college stu- 
dents. 

Otis.—Mr. James Otis has started a subscription, 
which is headed by Mrs. Astor, to be eevoted toa 
tribute to Mme. Nordica. All lovers of Mme. 
Nordica’s art are invited to send their subscriptions 
to Mr. Otis, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Vanderbilt.— Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, with 
a party of friends, has been cruising near Jekyl 
Island, and has sailed for the Mediterzanean on his 
steam yacht Valiant. 


MUSICALES 


Bagby.—The next to the last one this season of 
Mr. Albert Morris Bagby’s musical mornings was 
given at the Waldorf,on Mon., 10 Feo. 

Wysong.—Mr.and Mrs. John S, Wysong gave a 
musicale at 30 W. 34th St.,on Tue. eve., 4 Feb. 
Mrs, Wyman and M. Maurice Farkao sang. 

Kemp.—Mrs. George Kemp and Miss Marion 
Kemp gave a mnsicale at 720 Fifth Ave. on Wed. 
eve., 5 Feb. Mrs, Wyman and Signor Campanari 
sang,and Mme. Camilla Urso played on the violin. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Heber Bishop, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Coudert, Miss Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Kemp, Mr. and Mrs, Jules Montast, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sewell Tyng, Mrs. Tyng, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Cowdin, Jr., Miss Julia Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Ferdinand W ilmerding, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding, the Misses Preston, Miss Gurnee, Miss 
Juliana Cutting, Miss Field, Mr. Appleton, Mr. 
Joseph Harriman and Mr. Kissam. 

Mulligan.—Mme. LeClaire Mulligan and Mr. 
William Edward Mulligan gave a musicale in their 
studio in Cerpegie Hail on Thu. eve.,6 Feb. The 
artists who assisted were Miss Gertrude Griswold, 
Mme. Let laire Muliigan, Mr, Frederick C. Hilliard, 
and Mr. Frederick Bergner, ‘cellist. 

Reynal —Mr. Jules Reynal gave a musicale at 
263 Mad. Ave., on Tue. eve., 11 Feb. 

Sunny Side Day Nursery.—A subscription 
concert and tea was given in the Mad. Sq. Concert 
Hall on Tue. aft.,11 Feb., for the benefit of the 
Sunny Side Day Nursery, of which Mrs. Gustav 
Kissell is president. Mlie. Calvé, Signor Ancona 
and Signor Crenionini sang. Patronesses were Mrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs, William Jag, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mis, A. 
Cass Canfield, Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. Harris 
Fahnestock, Mrs. Frederic D. Grant, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. George 
Blagden, Mrs. William G. Hamilton, Mrs. Heber 
R. Bishop, Mrs. Robert De Forest, Mrs. Jonathan 
Thorne, Miss Callender and Miss De Forest. 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club.—The Thursday 
Evening Club met on Thu.,6 Feb., at the residence 
of Mrs. George B. Post, 11 W. 2ast St. Mr. Ed- 
ward Blashfield read a paper on mural decorations, 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, Herbert Johnson, Mr 
and Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
H. Choate, Miss Furniss, Mr, and Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mr. J. Hampden 
Robb, Dr. and Mrs, Valentine Mott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Mali, Mr. and Mrs. C, Laurence Perkins, 
Mrs. William D. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mre and Mrs, Burton Harrison and Mr. and 
Mrs, Paul Dana. 

Amusement Club,— The Amusement Club 
met for the second time on Tue, eve.,4 Feb.. at 
Mrs. William Edgar Shepherd's, E. ssthSt. The 
invitations tor the club, which bad been sent out by 
Mrs. Walter Ruthetfurd, to meet at her house, 714 
Mad Ave., have been recalled on account of a death 
in the family. The club will therefore meet, as the 
guests of Mrs, Van Beoerhout Thompson, at Sherry's 
on Mon, eve,. 24 Feb. 

Musical Club,— The Musical Club met at Mrs. 
Riker’s, 19 W. 57th St., on Fri, aft., 7 Feb. 

Ladies’ New York Club.—The Ladies’ Club 
will give a reception to-day, 13th Feb., at their club- 
house, 28 E. 22d St. 

Fencers’ Club.—It was Ladies’ Day at the 
Fencers’ Club on Mon.,10 Feb., and there were 
many present. : 

U. 8. Golf Association.—The U. 5S. Golf 
Association held its first annual meeting at Delmon- 
ico’s on Sat. eve.,8 Feb. It was decided to hold the 
amateur and open championship matches at Shinne- 
cock, Southampton, and the woman's champion- 
ship at Morristown, The officers elected were: 
Pres., Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Charles B. McDonald; Sec., Mr. Henry D, 
Talmadge, and Treas., Mr, Samuel L. Parrish, 
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VOWUME TIGHTLY BOUND 









Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. 


Solid Silver 


( Exclusively.) 





STERLING 


Wauitinc Merc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 








Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni- 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 


The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘*snowscapes’’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture 
when congenial companions are gathered about the 
fireside in the long winter evenings. 


Pocket Eodak, loaded for 12 expesures, 
1% x 2 inches, e ° $5 00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Sample Phote and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 


Sor 2 two-cent stamps. 


OOOSSOOOSOOSOSOOOOOO6OOOCO 
See @&] e 2 e202 2200078 
Keep the Name in mind 


NUBIAN 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their high character. Positively anchangeable. Not 
affected by perspiration. Made in several qualities for 
the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 

At All Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage 


Tisha ie Fast MTS 








7 y Superfluous Hair, Scars, 
Facial Blemishes. Wrinkles, Pock Marks, 
Rirth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
erad cated by electricity. 


HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 





NEW YORK. 


Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’fg Co. 












New York Yacht Club. 
‘Won by Mayflower.” 


** Goelet Cup.”’ 











REDOFERN, 


Jp | LAvigs’ TaILon ANO nassT 
; MAKER. 


210 FIFTH Avs. NEw YORK. 


GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
@ letter received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, which we think, may be 
of eaten to you. 


ly, 
REDFERN 

















SSHOW TO) Take three des- 5: 


sert spoonfuls to 5$ 
USE IT.{ S°cup’of boiling & 


water or milk. 
cea moment, and your Choc- 
eady to serve. Put 

ap inl lb. and 3¢lb.tins. 2 


SS Stephen F. Whitman & Son, § 


veolate is r 





Stir briskly & 


What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 
Fibre Chamois. 


318 WEST 77th ST., 
M¢bssrs. Redfern, NEW YORK, August 14, «85. 
210 Fifth Avenue. 


ENTLEMEN :—Kindly make up for me the gown I se- 
lected yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and 
sleeves to ee them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
fect. I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
tation of this particular article I have found to be worse 
than useless. 


Truly you 
(SIGNED) lie LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





ANGORA KITTENS. 


Finest imported blood, 
with beautiful fur, tails and 
ruffles, playful eves. Very 
handsome and affectionate. 
Circular. 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 
Box 2065, Boston, Mass, 
















TAKE YOUR WIFE 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder, 




















PAC | AB mame Only 2 baton 


* COLLAR 2 
4KEEPER 


Sold everywhere. Button Book free by mail. Madeby Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


2923222292222 PP BBE RRD EBB DBD 


Only a button— 
== the Benedict Collar @ 
Button—but it works. 







































HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s CroTues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season's Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 
G 
* 
of 
Py 4 





a SUITS 

of  %e 
Shetland, Homespun.’ 

Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 














CELEBRA 


Lapies’ Rounp Hats and Bonnet 
AND 


Tue Duniarp Sirk UMmsrRELL 


178 AND 180 FirTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., »>New Yor 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER Howse, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 


A Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
USED ON THIS PAP 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CO 
NEW YORK. 
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OPERA CLUAK 
(Back view on page 120) 


Cape of ermine, cut into eight ‘‘tabs.’” The front of plain salmon silk, brocaded with wreaths of moss green 
and pearl passementerie, each wreath fastened with a pink silk ponpon, from which a spray of pearls hang. The 
panels are cut V-shape at bottom and edged with ermine. Back is made close fitting, with fan-shaped, double box- 
plait falling from neck, passementerie to correspond with panels in front. Cloak of salmon pink silk, with olive- 
green velvet flowers, Dresden pattern. Sleeves of pink silk, made very wide to allow full dress sleeves under, and 
covered with chiffon, shirred in double rows, fastened with ponpons of silk, band of ermine at wrist. 











He Lady with the Book seems, periodically, 

I to drive the medical fraternity into 

spasms of hysterical expostulation. Anew, 
the doctors fall to proclaiming that women and 
men are so totally differentiated as to demand 
methods of training wholly unlike. «Anew, they 
give out comparative brain measurements based 
on sex, and say that mental training, except in 
homeopathic installments, is fraught with peril for 
the gentler sex. That their diatribes fall on un- 
heeding ears does not, apparently, discourage 
them, for after something like thirty years of 
chronic agitation (during which girls and women 
have invaded colleges, outstripped men in the 
matter of prize winning, and are at present clamor- 
ing for degrees at the oldest universities), the 
physicians have again worked themselves into a 
panic over the education of girls, and a distin- 
guished practitioner has lately delivered himself 
of dire prophecies as to the results of teaching girls 
Latin instead of training them to boil potatoes ! 

He has discovered that girl students are af- 
flicted with a new gastric disorder which produces 
headaches. It would seem in this age of enlight- 
ened views that any sane physician would suggest 
outdoor exercise, bicycle, golf, skating, walking, 
rowing—for students with a tendency to head- 
ache. Ah, no! the amazing advice is, refuse 
higher education to woman, and teach her to 
cook. 

It is threatened, if severe mental training is 
persisted in by women, that the almost inevitable 
consequences will be one or all of the following 
discouraging list of ailments: epilepsy, somnam- 
bulism, hysteria, insomnia, insanity. 

The effect of such deliverances, of course, is to 
make the medical profession ridiculous in the eyes 
of the laity, since the higher education of women 
is no longer a matter of theory ; but years of ex- 












periment, on which are based \ 
carefully and impartially _com- OK) 
piled statistics, prove certain in- . 
controvertible facts, which do 

not at all run toward epilepsy and other 
varieties of invalidism. 

It is respectfully submitted that the 
woman over whom the physicians should 
concern themselves, is in reality The Lady 
with the Baby. She needs all the pro- 
fessional aid and sympathetic interest that 
it is possible for doctors individually and 
collectively to lavish upon her. But, oddly enough, 
physicians view without alarm all the terrible ex- 
periences that mothers undergo, although a very 
large percentage of them in civilized communities 
are permanently maimed or invalided in greater or 
less degree. All of which is traceable to Baby. 

The anxiety and tension entailed in watching 
an infant through the vicissitudes of its little life 
are inconceivably more wearing and agonizing 
than any imaginable or actual college course. 
But though thousands of women lay the founda- 
tion of chronic insomnia watching over their 
babies’ cradles, no physician bewails the sad fact 
in the pages of a popular magazine. No; the in- 
somnia that may possibly be induced by insubord- 
inate gastric juices in earnest girl students is the 
only variety that the profession becomes excited 
about. 

Women will never relax their efforts to secure 
for themselves and their daughters the broadest, 
deepest, highest culture obtainable, and if, as 
prophesied, ‘‘ gastric juices’’ will mutiny, the 
medical profession can use its time much more 
profitably in endeavoring to discover how to sub- 
due the mutinous ‘‘ anorexia scholastica,’’ rather 
than in making silly recommendations that women 
be remanded to intellectual darkness. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


‘¢In Cheapside lighting and giving her a 
dozen pair of white gloves as my valentine.”’ 
Pepys’ Diary, 1663. 


N modern days of common sense 
I ( And indigestion) 
We pacify by pounds and pence 
Each mooted question, 
Mamma and maid have wiser grown 
Ere Phyllis you can see alone ; 
A yacht and drag’s of what you own 
A mere suggestion. 


ON 
SYD 
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Those merry years have sped away— 
A very canter— 
Since Pepys upon this festal day, 
With old-time banter, 
As was the way in Auld Lang Syne, 
Bestowed upon his Valentine 
The gloves—an offering to her shrine— 
Mores mutantur ! 






For in our modish modern time 
Of cultivated graces 

We send a book—a ptint—a rhyme, 
(Purchased at Macy’s!) 

But Phyllis loving customs old 

Still gives the mitten, I am told, 

While Dives with his bags of gold 
Our love displaces. 

Sanborn Gave Tenney. 











ALIDA CRAIG 
CHAPTER XI 
(Complete in Twelve Chapters.) 


{it has previously been explained that Alida Craig, 
a@ young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi- 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunately, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on theday the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
plains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. 
Madame Fremiet is warned by an anonymous letter that 
Philip has been attentive to Alida, She visits the girl, and 
concludes that her correspondent slandered Philip. Mar- 
garet, after an interview with the Duke of Axminster, who 
wishes to marry her, has a recurrence of an affection of the 
heart, and cannot appear atthe play. Ina previous chapter 
was given a glimpse of woman's life in a studio building, and 
incidentally emphasized was the fact that not all they who 
pursue art are justified by their natural gifts inso doing. The 
opening lines cf this chapter referto an 
art failure who hac struggled to make 
art her career. ] 


f, Hese were busy days for Alida. 
Tommy progressed but slowly, 
and all the time that she could 
spare was devoted to amusing 
him, and helping cheer his mother. 
Mrs. Bohm had relapsed into her 
old, hard sullen manner. She re- 
lieved the nurse and wrote a good 
2 many letters, but she had not 
% touched paints and brushes since the 

night of the child’s crisis. The dreary 
Madonna and Child still stared blankly from 
the easel, unfinished and unvarnished, although 
the time was nearing when the pictures for the 
Society were to be judged. Miss Wells had 
been, as from the first, a well-balanced guardian 
angel. She bought the newest toys for 
Tommy, took no notice of Mrs. Bohm’s 
mood, and, finally, like an electric shock, 
started the subject of the Madonna, about 
which the poor woman was eating out her 
heart. 

‘<I suppose it’s finished, now,”’ she said, one 
evening, for, truth to tell, she knew no more 
of painting than a bat, and had never noticed 
the picture particularly. 

Mrs. Bohm looked up from her sewing 
and then she began to cry, to Miss Wells’s 
terrible distress. ‘‘It’s never going to be 
finished; I haven’t worked on it for a long 
time,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t 
know how bad it is, but it’s awful. I saw it 
just as plain as day the night Tommy was so 
sick-—all my things have been bad, straight 
from the start. I used to hate Miss Craig so 
when she was in Julian’s the way she got 
ahead. I wanted to succeed so, to get ahead 
of every one, to be admired. That isn’t art, and 
I don’t wonder I didn’t do any better. I’ve 
never had the least notion of the real thing, 
like that little creature upstairs.”’ 

‘«She’s a good girl, and gentle and modest,”* 
said Miss Wells for lack of anything else to 
say, and she listened patiently to the poor 
woman's story of the petty jealousies and 
triumphs and excitements that she had 
thought so long made up an artist’s life, never 
seeing that she was thinking of nothing but 
herself and now, thank heaven ! she was wiser, 
and all her plans were ready to take Tommy 
home to the old farm in Indiana, and the tears 
came into her eyes and perhaps into Miss 
Wells's, too, as she finished her confession. 
‘<I've thought my painting very fine,’ she 
said, ‘*but I don’t believe it’s any too good 
for Indiana. ‘They're proud of me out there, 






and I guess, after all, home’s the best place for 
most women.’”’ 





VOGUE 


So, as soon Tommy was able to be moved 
he was taken down to the railway station in a 
carriage, with Alida and Miss Wells on the 
front seat, and toys and picture books enough 
to last a journey round the world. 

‘¢It will seem lonely without them,”” said 
Miss Wells, as the train moved out of the 
depot. -** Though I declare for all the tramping 
up and down stairs, and bearing with that poor 
girl’s temper, you look stronger than you did. 
You needn’t worry about her; she’s taken off 
her black, I notice, and when a girl starts 
off on a journey with as well-fitting a gown as 
that it shows that she is beginning to pick up. 
Now, you'd better come and lunch with me— 
if I've money enough left after buying that 
leaping kangaroo—we'll go to Del’s., and 
I’ve two seats for the Lohengrin matinée. I'd 
like you to come with me ever so much, that 
is, if you’re not so musical that you want a 
score? I hate a score!”’ 

‘©No,”’ said Alida. ‘*I don’t know one 
note from another, but I should love to hear 
the opera again.”’ 

«¢Come along, then; there’s nothing like 
the opera for me. I go and blubber, and I 
love it all straight up from the swan, As for 
the dragon in Siegfried, I’m devotedly attached 
to it. Let’s walk down, the sunshine is so in- 
viting, and I have my best necktie on, which 
always makes me feel a cut above the Fourth 
Avenue car !”’ 

The sunshine was truly so enticing that 
many other people were tempted out, among 
them Margaret, who went out ona round of 
shopping, and coming home, as she passed 
the tall building where Alida had her studio, 
it reminded her of her former visit to the little 
artist girl. Her illness, coming so soon after, 
had driven all thought of the portrait 
and the absurdity of the anonymous letter 
quite. out of her mind. She had promised 
Miss Craig to sit for the portrait when she 
stopped playing ; now there was only a week 
longer of her engagement at the Thea- 
tre, and it seemed a very good opportunity to 
arrange for the~sittings. No sooner thought 
than done. She stopped the carriage and 
went up the long flights of stone stairs that led 
to Alida’s apartment. 

Margaret wore, as she often did when she 
went about alone, a thick, dark veil, and all 
the way going upstairs she was struggling to 
unfasten its tangled ends. Miss Craig was 
not at home, the old colored woman said, who 
opened the door for her ; perhaps she would 
leave a message. Margaret was tired from 
mounting the stairs, so she said she would 
come in fora moment and write a note. Chloe 
went to Alida’s desk, found a sheet of paper 
and a pencil, and while she was getting them 
Margaret at last succeeded in unpinning the 
recalcitrant veil. She took off her right glove, 
too, and sat down in a chair which happened 
to be placed directly under the broad, sweep- 
ing light of the skylight. It took Chloe some 
time to find the paper, and as she turned 
around, murmuring many apologies for her 
mistress’s absence, her face became suddenly 
ashen gray ; the paper and pencil fell from her 
trembling old hands. 

‘¢ Lor’ sakes !’’ she murmured, with chat- 
tering teeth. ‘*Lor’ sakes, it’s Mam’zelle 
Margaret !”” 

Margaret arose from her chair. Twenty 
years had gone by, changing Chloe from a 
buxom, strong woman to an old one with 
bent figure and white wool; but Madame 
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Fremiet would have known her voice any- 
where—the voice of the young negress who 
had been her nurse, who had dressed her on 
her wedding day, and who had gone with her 
to her new home, the one link that bound her 
to her happy childhood in the stormy years of 
her life with Monsieur Bonaventure. 

«Chloe! Chloe! My dear, dear Chloe !"” 
she cried enthusiastically, clasping the old 
woman. 

For a few minutes they clung to each other, 
murmuring an unintelligible babble of patois 
—words long forgotten, baby phrases that 
Chloe had taught her, rushed upon Margaret's 
lips ; the old negress sobbed for joy. 

Madame Fremiet at last released Chloe's 
clinging hands and sat down again in her 
chair. 

‘‘ How beautiful you is !"’ murmured the 
old woman, feasting her eyes on her nursling. 
‘< You isn’t a day older than you was, ’ pears 
sto me. There weren’t never no one as pretty 
as you. Old Chloe never thought her old 
eyes would see you again.” 

The genuine love that shone in her faded 
orbs brought tears to Margaret’s bright ones. 
She asked the old woman about her life and 
what she had been doing all these years, won- 
dering how she happened to be in service with 
Miss Craig. 

‘Won't you come back again and be my 
maid ?’’ she said. ‘You know you really 
belong to me.”’ She was surprised that Chloe 
looked grave, almost pained, for a moment. 

‘¢T can’t leave Miss ’Lida,”’ she said. «I 
b’ longed to you, sure ’nuff, Mam’ zelle, but I 
can’t leave Miss Lida. She belongs to me ; 
I’ve had her ever since she was born.”’ 

«« Ever since she was born,’ repeated Mar- 
garet. The words died on her lips, and to 
hide her confusion she broke out in a torrent 
of questions. 

‘¢When had Chloe left New Orleans? 
What had she done all the time? When had 
she met Miss Craig?** She asked everything 
except the question that was nearest her heart. 
So this was Chloe, old and wrinkled—the 
Chloe she had seen last sitting in the big low 
nursery at Los Postos. How many nights 
since then the picture had come back to her, 
and she had wakened from troubled dreams 
of the little toddling white baby on Chloe's 
knee, who had crowed, and laughed, and 
clutched at the diamonds on her neck, when 
she had come into say good night, decked 
out in all her jewels and finery to receive her 
guests in what proved to be her last night 
under her husband's roof. 

‘¢Chloe, do you remember my last night at 
home ?”” she said. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Chloe, gravely. There was 
a ring of reproach in the old woman's tone 
that stung Margaret ; she arose, pacing the 
room in excitement ; she tried to explain and 
excuse her departure, but before the simple 
black servant her motives appeared inadequate. 
‘¢Chloe,”’ she said, ** you know how miser- 
able my marriage was. I was so excited and 
happy with my success in the play that night 
that I fairly forgot how terrible Monsieur 
Bonaventure could be, and 1 went to him ra- 
diant with my success, thinking he would 
sympathize with me and let me go on the 
stage. He was terrible, and we had the most 
fearful quarrel. We had had so many quar- 
rels, and had said so many bitter things, that 
I suppose he thought he could say anything 
he liked ; but he went a little too far that 














night, and I was so angry that I walked 
straight ont of the house.’ 

Chloe knelt down beside Margaret and 
patted one of her hands as she would have 
done a baby’s. She was a very ignorant old 
woman ; she had been taught a certain sense of 
right and wrong; she had been abroad and 
traveled around with Alida; but her New 
Orleans patois had never been changed into 
good Parisian French, and she still spoke very 
southern English. For twenty years she had 
nursed a perfectly just resentment against 
Margaret for deserting her child, but now that 
she saw again her beloved mistress, her un- 
reasoning love and devotion got the better of 


VOGUE 


‘*Did you never hear from Massa Robert 
all this time?*’ said Chloe in amazement. 
‘Certainly he was a hard man.”’ 

‘‘Hard and unforgiving—but he is dead ; 
he sent me a message from his death-bed thank- 
ing me for never having played in New 
Orleans.*’ 

*¢ So he’s dead,’’ said Chloe. She had al- 
ways hated her old master, and her judgment 
upon him was proportionately severe. ‘So 
he’s dead—he was a hard man ; he turned me 
out of doors with the baby Mam’ zelle the day 
after you went away; he was like the devil 
himself. I thought he'd kill me and the child, 
and they said he burnt up every scrap of your 





she opened her eyes. ‘* Tell me all about 
her,’” she said. 

And Chloe told her all about Alida—tales 
of her childhood that went to the poor moth- 
er’s heart—poor Margaret, who ‘had never 
seemed to have a mother’s heart until now. 
She listened enraptured, as Chloe told of how, 
from a baby, Alida was always drawing pic- 
tures, and how, when she was only twelve years 
old she had painted some Christmas cards for 
a little book shop, and how when Chloe and 
Alida had gone to get the money for them the 
kindly shopkeeper, amazed at the diminutive 
artist, had told her that she should study in an 


art school. Chloe told, too, of their going 
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her convictions. That’s what these good 
black creatures are made for, they are all heart 
and warm affection. She didn’t exactly com- 
prehend why Margaret should choose to desert 
her baby, but then since she had chosen why 
shouldn't she ? 

‘¢ There, there,’ said the old woman pat- 
ting her hand, ‘‘ did you ever think your baby 
would be a woman grown now if she had 
lived ?”” 

‘©If she had lived? Chloe, did she live? 
Do you know anything of her? I've never 
heard a word of my old home since that night. 
At first my thoughts were full of my studies 
and my successes, but lately I’ve not been well 
and it’s all come back to fancies that I should 
like to see the old place again—to see you and 
to hear of my daughter. Perhaps I could tell 


her and she could understand that I was un- 
happy and repressed at home, that I was born 
for the stage and could no more help going 
than the birds from flying. 
forgive and even be proud of me.’ 


Perhaps she wou!d 


> 





dresses and things that you left. He gave me 
a little bit of money every year to take care of 
the child, but he swore me never to tell her 
who she was. He even made me give her 
another name.”” 

Margaret’s eyes met the old woman's. 
She looked at her firmly for a moment, then 
she put out her hand, steadying herself against 
the arm of a chair. 

‘«My baby’s name was Margaret, like 
mine. 

*¢T called her Alida,’’ answered Chloe, 
huskily. 

Her words reached Margaret faintly. 

‘* Alida! Alida!’ she cried. The terri- 
ble pain at her heart was gripping her with 
exhausting agony, a feeling of suffocation arose 
in her throat, and she fainted in Chloe’s arms. 

Chloe was too good a nurse to be frightened 
She chafed the poor cold hands, and poured 
brandy between the clenched teeth, working 
over Margaret with untiring zeal. At last 
the color crept back into the invalid’s face ; 
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abroad, and of her having pneumonia, and how 
Alida had nursed her, besides many other 
things which were like a strange story to Mar- 
garet’s ears. 

As I have said, Chloe was ignorant, so igno- 
rant as to be absolutely honest. When Mon- 
sieur Bonaventure had made her swear never to 
tell Alida her real name, Chloe had never 
thought of disobeying his injunctions. She 
thought of him as so nearly one removed from 
a demon that she believed if she broke her word 
Monsieur Bonaventure would surely fulfill his 
threat of no longer sending the thousand dol- 
lars a year for his daughter's support. 

Perhaps the bitterest drop in Margaret's cup 
was that while she had had hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, jewels, rich dresses, every 
luxury her child had grown up half fed, half 
clothed, on a miserable pittance eked out by 
what her nimble fingers and clever brain could 
supply—grown up as the lilies grow—to be a 
lily in the midst of common weeds, to catch 
her education somehow, and to be indebted, 





ALIDA CRAIG 
CHAPTER XI 
(Complete in Twelve Chapters.) 


{It has previously been explained that Alida Craig, 

a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi- 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunately, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on theday the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
plains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. 
Madame Fremiet is warned by an anonymous letter that 
Philip has been attentive to Alida, She visits the girl, and 
concludes that her correspondent slandered Philip. Mar- 
garet, after an interview with the Duke of Axminster, who 
wishes to marry her, has a recurrence of an affection of the 
heart, and cannot appear atthe play. Ina previous chapter 
was given a glimpse of woman's life in a studio building, and 
incidentally emphasized was the fact that not all they who 
pursue art are justified by their natural gifts inso doing. The 
opening lines of this chapter referto an 
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I Hese were busy days for Alida. 


WS Tommy progressed but slowly, 
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spare was devoted to amusing 
him, and helping cheer his mother. 
Mrs. Bohm had relapsed into her 
old, hard sullen manner. She re- 
lieved the nurse and wrote a good 
many letters, but she had not 
¥ touched paints and brushes since the 

night of the child’s crisis. The dreary 
Madonna and Child still stared blankly from 
the easel, unfinished and unvarnished, although 
the time was nearing when the pictures for the 
Society were to be judged. Miss Wells had 
been, as from the first, a well-balanced guardian 
angel. She bought the newest toys for 
Tommy, took no notice of Mrs. Bohm’s 
mood, and, finally, like an electric shock, 
started the subject of the Madonna, about 
which the poor woman was eating out her 
heart. 

‘<I suppose it’s finished, now,’” she said, one 
evening, for, truth to tell, she knew no more 
of painting than a bat, and had never noticed 
the picture particularly. 

Mrs. Bohm looked up from her sewing 
and then she began to cry, to Miss Wells's 
terrible distress. ‘It’s never going to be 
finished; I haven’t worked on it for a long 
time,’” she said, at last. ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t 
know how bad it is, but it’s awful. I saw it 
just as plain as day the night Tommy was so 
sick—all my things have been bad, straight 
from the start. I used to hate Miss Craig so 
when she was in Julian’s the way she got 
ahead. I wanted to succeed so, to get ahead 
of every one, to be admired. That isn’t art, and 
I don’t wonder I didn’t do any better. Ive 
never had the least notion of the real thing, 
like that little creature upstairs.”’ 

‘«She’s a good girl, and gentle and modest,”” 
said Miss Wells for lack of anything else to 
say, and she listened patiently to the poor 
woman's story of the petty jealousies and 
triumphs and excitements that she had 
thought so long made up an artist’s life, never 
seeing that she was thinking of nothing but 
herself and now, thank heaven ! she was wiser, 
and all her plans were ready to take Tommy 
home to the old farm in Indiana, and the tears 
came into her eyes and perhaps into Miss 
Wells’s, too, as she finished her confession. 
‘‘I've thought my painting very fine,’” she 
said, ‘‘but I don’t believe it’s any too good 
for Indiana. They're proud of me out there, 


and I guess, after all, home’s the best place for 
most women.”’ 





VOGUE 


So, as soon Tommy was able to be moved 
he was taken down to the railway station in a 
carriage, with Alida and Miss Wells on the 
front seat, and toys and picture books enough 
to last a journey round the world. 

‘It will seem lonely without them,”’ said 
Miss Wells, as the train moved out of the 
depot. -** Though I declare for all the tramping 
up and down stairs, and bearing with that poor 
girl’s temper, you look stronger than you did. 
You needn’t worry about her; she’s taken off 
her black, I notice, and when a girl starts 
off on a journey with as well-fitting a gown as 
that it shows that she is beginning to pick up. 
Now, you'd better come and lunch with me— 
if I've money enough left after buying that 
leaping kangaroo—we’ll go to Del’s., and 
I've two seats for the Lohengrin matinée. I'd 
like you to come with me ever so much, that 
is, if you're not so musical that you want a 
score? I hate a score!”’ 

‘©No,”’ said Alida. ‘*I don’t know one 
note from another, but I should love to hear 
the opera again.”” 

«Come along, then; there’s nothing like 
the opera for me. I go and blubber, and I 
love it all straight up from the swan. As for 
the dragon in Siegfried, I’m devotedly attached 
to it. Let’s walk down, the sunshine is so in- 
viting, and I have my best necktie on, which 
always makes me feel a cut above the Fourth 
Avenue car!”’ : 

The sunshine was truly so enticing that 
many other people were tempted out, among 
them Margaret, who went out ona round of 
shopping, and coming home, as she passed 
the tall building where Alida had her studio, 
it reminded her of her former visit to the little 
artist girl. Her illness, coming so soon after, 
had driven all thought of the portrait 
and the absurdity of the anonymous letter 
quite, out of her mind. She had promised 
Miss Craig to sit for the portrait when she 
stopped playing ; now there was only a week 
longer of her engagement at the Thea- 
tre, and it seemed a very good opportunity to 
arrange for thé sittings. No sooner thought 
than done. She stopped the carriage and 
went up the long flights of stone stairs that led 
to Alida’s apartment. 

Margaret wore, as she often did when she 
went about alone, a thick, dark veil, and all 
the way going upstairs she was struggling to 
unfasten its tangled ends. Miss Craig was 
not at home, the old colored woman said, who 
opened the door for her ; perhaps she would 
leave a message. Margaret was tired from 
mounting the stairs, so she said she would 
come in fora moment and write a note. Chloe 
went to Alida’s desk, found a sheet of paper 
and a pencil, and while she was getting them 
Margaret at last succeeded in unpinning the 
recalcitrant veil. She took off her right glove, 
too, and sat down in a chair which happened 
to be placed directly under the broad, sweep- 
ing light of the skylight. It took Chloe some 
time to find the paper, and as she turned 
around, murmuring many apologies for her 
mistress’s absence, her face became suddenly 
ashen gray ; the paper and pencil fell from her 
trembling old hands. 

‘¢ Lor’ sakes !"’ she murmured, with chat- 
tering teeth. ‘*Lor’ sakes, it’s Mam’zelle 
Margaret !”° 

Margaret arose from her chair. Twenty 
years had gone by, changing Chloe from a 
buxom, strong woman to an old one with 
bent figure and white wool; but Madame 
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Fremiet would have known her voice any- 
where—the voice of the young negress who 
had been her nurse, who had dressed her on 
her wedding day, and who had gone with her 
to her new home, the one link that bound her 
to her happy childhood in the stormy years of 
her life with Monsieur Bonaventure. 

‘Chloe! Chloe! My dear, dear Chloe !"” 
she cried enthusiastically, clasping the old 
woman. 

For a few minutes they clung to each other, 
murmuring an unintelligible babble of patois 
—words long forgotten, baby phrases that 
Chloe had taught her, rushed upon Margaret's 
lips ; the old negress sobbed for joy. 

Madame Fremiet at last released Chloe's 
clinging hands and sat down again in her 
chair. 

‘¢ How beautiful you is !"’ murmured the 
old woman, feasting her eyes on her nursling. 
«¢ You isn’t a day older than you was, ° pears 
sto me. There weren’t never no one as pretty 
as you. Old Chloe never thought her old 
eyes would see you again.”’ 

The genuine love that shone in her faded 
orbs brought tears to Margaret’s bright ones. 
She asked the old woman about her life and 
what she had been doing all these years, won- 
dering how she happened to be in service with 
Miss Craig. 

*< Won't you come back again and be my 
maid ?*’ she said. ‘* You know you really 
belong to me.”’ She was surprised that Chloe 
looked grave, almost pained, for a moment. 

*¢T can’t leave Miss ’Lida,”” she said. ««I 
b’ longed to you, sure ’nuff, Mam’ zelle, but I 
can’t leave Miss *Lida. She belongs to me ; 
I’ve had her ever since she was born.”” 

‘«« Ever since she was born,’’ repeated Mar- 
garet. The words died on her lips, and to 
hide her confusion she broke out in a torrent 
of questions. 

‘¢When had Chloe left New Orleans? 
What had she done all the time? When had 
she met Miss Craig?** She asked everything 
except the question that was nearest her heart. 
So this was Chloe, old and wrinkled—the 
Chloe she had seen last sitting in the big low 
nursery at Los Postos. How many nights 
since then the picture had come back to her, 
and she had wakened from troubled dreams 
of the little toddling white baby on Chloe’s 
knee, who had crowed, and laughed, and 
clutched at the diamonds on her neck, when 
she had come into say good night, decked 
out in all her jewels and finery to receive her 
guests in what proved to be her last night 
under her husband’s roof. 

‘¢Chloe, do you remember my last night at 
home ?’” she said. 

«¢ Yes,’ said Chloe, gravely. There was 
a ring of reproach in the old woman's tone 
that stung Margaret; she arose, pacing the 
room in excitement ; she tried to explain and 
excuse her departure, but before the simple 
black servant her motives appeared inadequate. 
*¢Chloe,”’ she said, ‘you know how miser- 
able my marriage was. I was so excited and 
happy with my success in the play that night 
that I fairly forgot how terrible Monsieur 
Bonaventure could be, and 1 went to him ra- 
diant with my success, thinking he would 
sympathize with me and let me go on the 
stage. He was terrible, and we had the most 
fearful quarrel. We had had so many quar- 
rels, and had said so many bitter things, that 
I suppose he thought he could say anything 
he liked ; but he went a little too far that 
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night, and I was so angry that I walked 
straight ont of the house.*” 

Chloe knelt down beside Margaret and 
patted one of her hands as she would have 
done a baby’s. She was a very ignorant old 
woman ; she had been taught a certain sense of 
right and wrong ; she had been abroad and 
traveled around with Alida; but her New 
Orleans patois had never been changed into 
good Parisian French, and she still spoke very 
southern English. For twenty years she had 
nursed a perfectly just resentment against 
Margaret for deserting her child, but now that 
she saw again her beloved mistress, her un- 
reasoning love and devotion got the better of 
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‘‘Did you never hear from Massa Robert 
all this time?’’ said Chloe in amazement. 
‘¢ Certainly he was a hard man.”’ 

‘‘Hard and unforgiving—-but he is dead ; 
he sent me a message from his death-bed thank- 
ing me for never having played in New 
Orleans.”” 

*¢ So he’s dead,” said Chloe. She had al- 
ways hated her old master, and her judgment 
upon him was proportionately severe. ‘* So 
he’s dead—he was a hard man ; he turned me 
out of doors with the baby Mam‘ zelle the day 
after you went away; he was like the devil 
himself. I thought he'd kill me and the child, 
and they said he burnt up every scrap of your 








she opened her eyes. ‘Tell me all about 
her,”’” she said. 

And Chloe told her all about Alida—tales 
of her childhood that went to the poor moth- 
er’s heart—poor Margaret, who had never 
seemed to have a mother’s heart until now. 
She listened enraptured, as Chloe told of how, 
from a baby, Alida was always drawing pic- 
tures, and how, when she was only twelve years 
old she had painted some Christmas cards for 
a little book shop, and how when Chloe and 
Alida had gone to get the money for them the 
kindly shopkeeper, amazed at the diminutive 
artist, had told her that she should study in an 
art school. Chloe told, too, of their going 
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her convictions. That’s what these good 
black creatures are made for, they are all heart 
and warm affection. She didn’t exactly com- 
prehend why Margaret should choose to desert 
her baby, but then since she had chosen why 
shouldn’t she ? 

‘« There, there,’’ said the old woman pat- 
ting her hand, ‘‘ did you ever think your baby 
would be a woman grown now if she had 
lived ?”” 

‘¢If she had lived? Chloe, did she live? 
Do you know anything of her? I've never 
heard a word of my old home since that night. 
At first my thoughts were full of my studies 
and my successes, but lately I’ve not been well 
and it’s all come back to fancies that I should 
like to see the old place again—to see you and 
to hear of my daughter. Perhaps I could tell 
her and she could understand that I was un- 
happy and repressed at home, that I was born 
for the stage and could no more help going 
than the birds from flying. Perhaps she would 
forgive and even be proud of me.”’ 


dresses and things that you left. He gave me 
a little bit of money every year to take care of 
the child, but he swore me never to tell her 
who she was. He even made me give her 
another name.”’ 

Margaret’s eyes met the old woman's. 
She looked at her firmly for a moment, then 
she put out her hand, steadying herself against 
the arm of a chair. 

‘«My baby’s name was Margaret, like 
mine. 

**T called her Alida,’’ answered Chloe, 
huskily. 

Her words reached Margaret faintly. 

*¢ Alida! Alida!*’ she cried. The terri- 
ble pain at her heart was gripping her with 
exhausting agony, a feeling of suffocation arose 
in her throat, and she fainted in Chloe’s arms. 

Chloe was too good a nurse to be frightened 
She chafed the poor cold hands, and poured 
brandy between the clenched teeth, working 
over Margaret with untiring zeal. At last 
the color crept back into the invalid’s face ; 
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abroad, and of her having pneumonia, and how 
Alida had nursed her, besides many other 
things which were like a strange story to Mar- 
garet’s ears. 

As I have said, Chloe was ignorant, so igno- 
rant as to be absolutely honest. When Mon- 
sieur Bonaventure had made her swear never to 
tell Alida her real name, Chloe had never 
thought of disobeying his injunctions. She 
thought of him as so nearly one removed from 
a demon that she believed. if she broke her word 
Monsieur Bonaventure would surely fulfill his 
threat of no longer sending the thousand dol- 
lars a year for his daughter’s support. 

Perhaps the bitterest drop in Margaret's cup 
was that while she had had hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, jewels, rich dresses, every 
luxury her child had grown up half fed, half 
clothed, on a miserable pittance eked out by 
what her nimble fingers and clever brain could 
supply—grown up as the lilies grow—to be a 
lily in the midst of common weeds, to catch 
her education somehow, and to be indebted, 





save for the breath she breathed, to no one but 
her own good impulses—and one old loving 
servant. 

But Chloe, having told all the details of her 
nurseling’s life, was not yet done. In the old 
woman’s slow brain there had stuck fast one 
fact, the coming and the strange departure of 
Alida’s one lover, and she poured out all her 
hopes and fears for Alida’s marrying Mr. 
Herford. 

Margaret listened as in a dream as Chloe 
recounted his daily visits, and his goodness, 
and how he had suddenly ceased coming, and 
that she could see, under all Alida’s singing 
and working, that something was wrong. 

“I am judged,’ thought Margaret. She 
felt that her vision had come to its fulfillment ; 
she did not know what she should do ; the 
complication was too terrible to be thought 
out quickly. 

«¢ Chloe,”’ she said, rising, “‘ you have kept 
your promise to Monsieur Bonaventure very 
faithfully. I want you to keep a promise to 
me. You must never, never let Alida know 
that I am her mother.”’ 

But Chloe could not understand. It was 
the dream of her life to see her two charges 
together. She begged Margaret to let her tell 
Alida at once, but Margaret was so earnest 
that the faithful old woman promised at last. 

‘¢ And you so sick, too, Mam’zelle,’” was 
her only reproach. ‘She'd be such a com- 
fort to you."’ But Margaret only kissed her 
and turned away. Her face grew very white, 
and there was a queer dim smile hanging 
around her lips as she went down stairs from 
Alida’s studio. Her dress, sweeping the floor, 
seemed to be whispering good-by to the little 
daughter she had only seen once. 

For days Margaret could come to no solu- 
tion of her difficult position. On one point 
alone she was decided. She had abandoned 
her baby and left her unloved and uncared for 
during all the years of her young tender life. 
For that there was no reparation and, she felt, 
no forgiveness. But in the future Alida must 
be happy. The child must be married to 
Philip. 

Yet even in the thought lay subtle diff- 
culties that baffled her penetration. Margaret 
longed for her daughter. She did not feel 
herself capable of carrying out the first inten- 
tion which she had told Chloe—of never dis- 
closing her identity to Alida—for Margaret 
was a strict Catholic, and the Church requires 
of its daughters an accounting of their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 

She spent many hours looking for light and 
strength—and yet her duty was such a divided 
one. It would be a shock to any girl to dis- 
cover that her husband had formerly been 
affianced to her mother, and to a girl as del- 
icate and poetic as Alida the idea would be 
ghastly and horrible. These circumstances 
turned themselves over and over in the poor 
mother’s brain, and she might have put herself 
at last in the hands of her amiable father con- 
fessor, in which case, meaning no indignity 
to that worthy gentleman, this story might 
have had a somewhat entangled ending, had 
she not received an opportune visit from her 
lawyer, Mr. Barlow. 

His errand was one from which he shrank, 
and which he felt required the utmost delicacy. 
In settling Mr. Bonaventure’s estate, which 
had been left to the Jesuit monastery just out- 
side of New Orleans, he had come across 
the record of a daughter born to Margaret 
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and Charles Antoine Gabrielle Bonaventure, 
but beyond that there was no mention of the 
child’s death, nor any trace in M. Bonaven- 
ture’s effects of her existence. Mr. Barlow’s 
legal mind refused to accept as dead any one 
who’s burial certificate was not registered, and 
at the risk of stirring up sad _ long-buried 
memories in Mme. Fremiet’s heart, he had 
felt obliged to come and ask her to clear up 
the mystery which, if from no other point of 
view, affected the titles and value of Mr. 
Bonaventure’s princely gift to the monastery. 

The kindness of Mr. Barlow’s tone, the 
absolute fineness of his feeling for her, and the 
gravity of his young, clear-cut face, as he told 
her very simply the object of his visit, soothed 
Margaret’s aching heart into a clear knowl- 
edge that she must act now, once and for- 
ever. 

‘¢ The Fathers ! 
said, inquiringly. 

‘¢ That the child is dead. M. Bonaven- 
ture told them so on his deathbed. Her 
existence would invalidate their bequest.”’ 

Margaret rose and walked wearily up and 
down the room once or twice ; then she seated 
herself again, opposite Mr. Barlow, with the 
clear light from a window falling full on her 
face. 

*¢Mr. Barlow,’’ she said, ‘‘there is no 
record of the child’s death—that I know— 
and yet she is dead. If the Fathers are content 
with their possessions, very well. Strengthen 
them in the belief that the child died shortly 
after I left New Orleans. I am willing, if 
necessary, to add to the legacy if it will aid in 
keeping the very sad events of my early life 
undisturbed in their oblivion.”* 

Her tone was so grave and full of sorrow 
that once more Mr. Barlow was touched by 
her simple, womanly dignity. He rose to go, 
feeling that before the wounded heart of a 
sorrowing mother there was little place for the 
law of codes and courts. Polly King. 


What do they say ?’” she 
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GAY WAISTCOATS — TRAVELING, EXCEPT BY 
STEREOPTICON, A BORE — UNPADDED 
COATS AND ROUND-TOED BOOTS— 
THE SUPERIOR WOMAN NOT DESIR- 

ABLE FOR A WIFE—AT LEAST 
THAT IS HIM’S OPINION. 


F we are to believe the haberdashers—and 
I verily they ought to have some credence 
placed in them—our spring will be a 
succession of vivid waistcoats. I wonder if 
we have come down to impressionism in 
clothes. We had the fever strong some years 
ago in our picture galleries, but it has died. 
I must confess the designs show more atten- 
tion to graceful outlines and the close observ- 
ance of little details. Clothes are looser and 
more comfortable. They are not baggy, but 
simply suggest that they have been made to 
wear and not to adorn a tailor’s dummy in a 
ready-made establishment. Then men are 
affecting little idiosycrasies, which are delight- 
ful because they are individual and character- 
istic. I know one man devoted to red ties, 
another who has his thoughts centred in waist- 
coats, and still a third whose predominant 
passion seems to be boots. 
The fashions from London will, of course, 
be sad and dolorous. The death of poor 
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Battenburg throws the Court into mourning, 
and men more or less will wear dark and sub- 


dued colors. The mourning will last quite a 
period, and I doubt if any Drawing Rooms will 
be held at all. The unfortunate tradespeople 
will suffer much from this calamity. I liked 
Battenburg. He wasa bit of a snob, some- 
times, but then, you know, he was never very 
sure of his position. The English detested 
him—that is, the middle class—and he could 
not win their favor. This fa.al expedition 
was his own idea in order to show them that 
he could be a soldier and a man, and he only 
wanted the opportunity to win his spurs. But 
he was one of those persons who are followed 
with much bad luck. 

I suppose that the thrifty, second-class Lon- 
don hosier will try to make us wear even 
black, or lilac, or mauve underwear. The 
latter shade I see profusely exhibited in some 
of the Broadway and Fifth Avenue windows. 
I think it is vulgar. I fear that this sudden 
disaster will prevent my sailing. I do not 
care to go to a town where the whole place is 
enveloped in gloom. I would go to the Ri- 
viera or the Continent at once. The spirit of 
unrest has again seized me. I want to be off 
and away. Iam only waiting my opportun- 
ity. I am tired of being host in the country ; 
weary of being entertained in the city. I seek 
for new amusements. I hope I shall find 
them, but then, just now everything in the 
world is so banale. I have tried Japan and 
the usual round-the-world trip—very interest- 
ing at first, but wretchedly tiresome at the end. 
I do not think I would care to go through 
the experience again. 

Perhaps after all the happiest traveler is he 
who repairs to the reading-room or lyceum, 
and makes his journey by aid of a stereopticon. 

I remember the days when I used to enjoy 
that sort of thing. Of course I was very 
young, and I need not add it was when the 
Tower still had its delights, and I was abso- 
lutely fond of Madame Tussaud’s, and of 
looking through the great round peepholes 
which one found at the entrance to old Bar- 
num’s Museum. How often did I watch 
eagerly from my hotel window—a hotel in 
Broadway, now ‘long since pulled down—at 
the little dark dismal gray church opposite, 
because I was told General Tom Thumb and 
his bride went to their prayers there on Sun- 
day ! 

I wonder if people really take pleasure in 
writing their memoirs. Retrospection is some- 
times quite agreeable when you are the hero in 
the picture. Perhaps I might find a cure for 
my ennui in that. I must really do some- 
thing. It has been suggested that I fall in 
love and marry. But then, so many people 
fall in love and marry. It is not distinguished. 
It is such an old old fashion. 

The country brought me very near settling 
myself for life. It gives one a craving for 
domesticity. The bachelor is all very well in 
the city. But in the country he feels like the 
cattle and the quadrupeds generally. He dis- 
covers that he is gregarious and he must flock. 
I have become completely exhausted in writing 
about ties and trousers. Shirts possess no new 
attractions for me, and coats and waistcoats 
are a grief rather than a balm to my tired feel- 
ings. And yet I cannot lay down the staff at 
the present time. I must lead yet through 
the wilderness, and raise my voice and sing 
yet of new things to come. I am wearied 
over waistcoats, and yet these days they are 
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all one has to write about. The evening suits 
have remained the same. Some few men have 
worn the long frock overcoats with a slight 
skirt below the knee, reaching down to the 
ankle, and others have deserted stripes, and 
allowed themselves to appear in loud checked 
trousers. Everything is larger and broader. 
The coats are no longer padded as once they 
used to be, and boots have round instead of 
square toes. Collars are perilously near the 
three-inch highth again, and men with short 
necks are in despair. Ties are in reds and 
greens, and dark blues and blacks, with many 
new designs, but few new shades. Gloves are 
either vivid red or else very bright brown, un- 
less you take to the undressed kid—this is not 
slang—and really means gants de suédes. The 
hats are up and down, and the spring promises 
higher crowns. And there youare! There 
are absolutely no novelties, and I fear that 
there will not be for some time. 

Deprived of my usual subjects, weary »f 
writing of the beauties of nature, of winter 
in the country, of winter in the town, I 
am in a pitiable plight. The plays are 
not in my line and I cannot give a hand to 
them, except when I discourse about their 
trappings and clothes, and I must confess that 
I am still a bit skeptical about Mr. Kelcey’s 
coats, but John Drew has actually a new play 
and a new tailor. Both are good. I think I 
have already spoken of Miss Templeton in 
Excelsior, Jr., who dresses the réle of the 
young millionaire remarkably well. She 
reminds me much of those natty young 
Americans whom one meets at Henry’s in the 
Rue Cambon, or later, in that new restaurant 
—Cubat’s, I think it is called—at the Rond 
Point, where the decorations are exquisite, 
your country people in the majority and the 
cook absolutely vile. Paris has lost its vogue. 
It is utterly tiresome, and Berlin would be 
preferable except for its wretched hotels. 
London is nice enough at times, but it is get- 
ting so modern and so much like New York 
that it is absolutely losing its charm. I wish 
I could find a place where I would not see an 
American for a year. Then when I should 
meet him or her we would have many impres- 
sions to exchange, and we should not bore one 
another. 

I have made one resolution. I shall not 
marry a superior woman I wish to be mas- 
ter in my own house. When women fre- 
quently cultivate their talents to an alarming 
extent they become over-confident. . They 
are creatures of impulse, the vety best and most 
staid of them. In their way, their impulses 
are charming. I want to marry a woman, a 
true, thorough woman, womanly in every at- 
tribute. I like the adjective womanly. A 
man should be manly, a woman womanly. It 
sounds like music in my ears. It evokes 
pleasant pictures. It makes one think of the 
coming home, the bright face awaiting you, 
and the pretty silly stories of the fads and fan- 
cies of the day. Some women thus retain 
their youth and their enthusiasm, and perhaps 
Cleopatra was one of these, if we believe the 
compliment which Shakespeare paid her. I 
suppose there was something which took the 
place of the five o’clock in those days. It is 
absolutely refreshing to see enthusiasm ; it is 
rare to find absolute natural qualities now. I 
should prefer, when I went to my home from 
my club, to find several women around the 
tea-table in the drawing-room, talking even 
about clothes and the little chit-chat of the 
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day, than a superior being who would hurl an 
epigram at me in lieu of an embrace. I don't 
want a housekeeper or a cook, but a woman 
who can do both if she wills it. And such 
women can be found. They have no theo- 
ries, they have no fads. The other is all very 
nice to talk to. She is a very charming host- 
ess when she is another man’s wife. I ad- 
mire her. I look on her as I would a beauti- 
ful statute or an exquisite painting, and I 
would just as soon think of marrying either. 
Thus you see there is a woman whom I can 
love—and she need not be namby-pamby. I 
prefer her to have moods, and even temper. 
These are diversions, and they tend to relieve 
the monotony of domestic life. A woman 
with a temper and a variable mood can never 
he tiresome. There is always something new, 
and one need not be bored. 





I think I have paid the other sex a great 
compliment. I am known generally as a 
woman-hater. We are told that women are 
like cats. I, however, like cats, and I have 
never had a cat to scratch me unless the ani- 
mal had some valid reason. I wish J] could 
say the same of the majority of women. Cats 
are perhaps selfish and like their own com- 
fort; women, poets and writers to the con- 
trary, are the most intensely selfish creatures 
in existence. I have found an exception or 
two, but I am speaking generally, and I know 
that I am making myself intensely disagreea- 
ble and unpopular, but I must confess that I 
think in the comparison great injustice has 
been done to the feline. I hope I have stirred 
up a feeling. I really am beginning to get 
interested and to forget that I am bored. It 
is a most comprehensive and intricate subject. 
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Centre Partinc: ‘I tell you, old chap, the only way to get the better of women 


nowadays is to flirt hard all the time.”’ 


Sipe Brusnep: ‘* But, where’s a fellow to find 
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Centre Partinc: ‘*Oh, there—I’ll lend you my sister to practice on. There 


she is over there with all those men round her.’ 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A FINE DINNER GOWN EVOLVED FROM A LAST 
SEASON'S BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED SILK— 
MOSS GREEN BOUCLE CLOTH MAKES 
AN EFFECTIVE VISITING TOILETTE— 
EMBROIDERED DECORATION FOR 
GOWNS SUGGESTED AS A HOME 
INDUSTRY 


N unexpected windfall to a woman whose 
income is not unlimited, comes now 
and then, as I remarked in a previous 

paper, by what the French call so aptly “une 
occasion.’ One of the rarest of these hap- 
pened within a few weeks, through the calam- 
itous suspension of a house dealing in handsome 
Paris gowns, wraps, etc. I dare say many a 
wardrobe has been made very smart by lovely 
additions here and there, and their owners 
correspondingly happy over their purchases. 
«Ill blows the wind that profits 
nobody.’’ Among the shops and 
in private establishments of tailors, 
dressmakers, and milliners, we 
are approaching the demi-saison 
sales, if they have not already be- 
gun, wherein the discriminating 
woman makes her fifty per cent. 
on futures. 

But to return to our weekly 
talk on smart clothes. It will be 
interesting to give a description 
of the way a very chic dinner 
gown was built upon the founda- 
tion of a black and white silk, 
striped in four-inch stripes, which 
passed through last season, but 
was in no way abused. The 
gown last year did service for a 
visiting toilette, very handsomely 
trimmed with black velvet. In 
remodeling, the high bodice was 
d‘scarded, reserving the full gigot 
sleeves, which were turned very 
easily into graceful short elbow 
sleeves for evening wear. Fortun- 
ately, the stripes ran transversely, 
as will be apparent later on. The 
new décolleté bodice was made 
of black velvet, and had a narrow 
vest, opening in front. There was 
a very-much-rufled basquine, lined with bril- 
liant grape-green satin. The straight, narrow 
vest was also of this satin. The velvet bodice 
fronts were held in place by six superb Strass 
buttons, large and convex, three mounted on 
each side. Across the front of the décolletage 
was a jonquil yellow velvet butterfly bow. 
These bows are single, bias and very full, 
lightly wired and drawn up in the centre tightly, 
and ornamented with a Strass buckle usually. 
On the white stripes of the silk sleeves, at eugqal 
distances, small round bouquets of violets were 
tacked. As there were three such stripes 
to each sleeve, the effect was deliciously 
charming, particularly as the violets were per- 
fumed, as if they were genuine ones from 
famous Parma. 

A necklace or collier of amethysts trimmed 
up with diamonds, or one composed of yellow 
topaz similarly treated, would be the perfect 
thing to wear; but in lieu of either one may 
always fall back on the 1830 throat band of 
black velvet, with buckle or diamond slides. 
These are the kind of toilettes which are ex- 
actly suited to the wearing of semi-precious 
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jewels, now so in vogue. Any other kind 
would not look half so well. Very few women 
study such fine distinctions, and the conse- 
quence is we see nothing but the most costly 
ones they possess worn on every occasion. 

A very smart visiting toilette of moss-green 
bouclé cloth is worth mentioning as an incen- 
tive and suggestion. The skirt was made very 
effective by two rows of glossy lynx fur—one 
on the bottom, the other at the knee. As the 
wearer is tall, this style suited well. A shorter 
figure would do better to hold to the bottom 
border alone. The bodice is very unique, 
and built of dull Venetian red velvet, Liberty 
make. It is slightly blouse in front, with a 
close-fitting back, quite seamless, and gigot 
sleeves. The bodice decoration is original. 
A five-petaled conventional blossom, the size 
of a fifty-cent piece, formed the design, and 
was cut out of green satin the color of the 
cloth, and appliquéd to the velvet at regular 
distances, by means of button-hole stitch, in 





TO AN IMPOSSIBLE VALENTINE 


F you were but a shade more fair, 
I And not so short, my dear, 
Perhaps, if you had golden hair, 
And eke a shell-like ear— 


If you were wise and witty, sweet, 
And sometimes, when I spoke, 

You'd see my witticism neat, 
And laugh at my poor joke— 


If you were not so fond, dear girl, 
Of going to the play, 

And thought less of the social whirl, 
Maybe I might, some day, 


That is, if you were wholly true, 
My dear, and superfine 

In other things, I might ask you 
To be my valentine. 


You think me vain? Fie, dear one, fie ! 
I’m critical, no more, 
And hard to please, you see, for I 
Was married once before. 
Tom Masson. 
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black silk twist. The centres were filled with 
black sequins. It took exactly two weeks to 
do this embroidery at odd leisure moments, as 
my model society girl informs me, and whom 
I delight to quote and praise. To see her 
paying visits in this very gown, wearing a 
green velvet loose-back coat, lined in Venetian 
red brocade, its high collar and sleeves bor- 
dered by lynx, and carrying a fur muff be- 
longing in shape to the Louis xvi. period, 
wearing a black velvet toque and plumes, is to 
see a most distinguée young woman—and one 
gifted with the rare art of dressing with per- 
faction, through her own industry and clever- 
ness. 

We all know in ordering our gowns or 
wraps that the moment we decide on especial 
hand work, braiding, embroidery or lace work, 
we have to count on a large additional round 
sum to our bills. It is not every one who can 
indulge herself with that kind of luxury, there- 
fore as fashionable clothes include this expensive 
addition, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so for another year at 
least, I feel it incumbent to give 
as much help as possible in de- 
scribing gowns, etc., which offer 
examples to women of leisure, 
who go out in the world a great 
deal, and would gladly receive 
suggestions and put them in 
practice. 

Most women have become very 
weary of the so-called art em- 
broidery which once was so pop- 
ular as a time-killer. But who 
ever heard of a womon growing 
tired of beautifying herself? The 
deduction follows that embroider- 
ing sleeves—empiécements (and 
their kinds are legion)—must meet 
with success because the brodeuse 
has the pleasurable excitement 
with every stitch of knowing she 
is securing and adding to her own 
beauty and worldly advantage. 

A dress bodice will serve as a 
model, which could be built in a 
half dozen colors. And the 
sleeves merit particular attention 
because of their handwork, 
through which the corsage gets 
its cachet, or smartness. To be- 
gin, a décolleté square white silk lining is fitted 
and draped back and front with crépe de chine, 
a lovely rose pink, so that it forms straight up 
and down flutings, with pretty effect round 
the neck, which is only moderately low. A 
high corselet of écru guipure lace is worn 
over this bodice. The sleeves are of rose-pink 
satin, the under ones fitting the arm loosely, 
while the upper ones suggest winged drapery 
and fly out at one side. Both under and 
upper sleeves are embroidered with fine black 
chenille in coral designs, and the effect is en- 
chanting. A jabot of point de France lace 
finishes the elbow, with folds of lace 
going round the = arm. Over the 
shoulders are full epaulettes of the same lace, 
and crépe de chine choux for beading. Across 
the top of low bodice stretches a black bias 
satin bow, with oval buckle in the centre. It 
is evident how perfectly weil this bodice might 
be worn with a black, gray or white satin 
skirt. This is the style of corsage that one 
sees at the fashionable French theatres, the 
Frangais or the Gymnase, in the boxes with 
bewitching coiffure of roses. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 








TIGHT SLEEVE AND SHORT PUFF——-NEWEST 
PARIS MODEL—VISITING GOWNS 
—A GRAY BONNET 


four more years we shall all be newly 

christened twentieth century men and 
women. But the real new birth belongs by 
all odds to the women, so that our interest has 
to do with her chiefly, from a dress view, as 
the rest of her newness is far too intricate and 
problematical, too much involved with church 
and state, and the high moralities, for this page 
of personal adornment and feminine caprice. 
The past four years have taught us how great 
are the strides of a new idea, and how like 
wildfire it spreads from one quarter of the 
globe tothe other. This has been the revo- 
lutionizing character of sport in general, but 
bicycling in particular. The new century his- 
torians will gravely relate the advent, growth 
and power of the wheel,and point out the simple 
origin of one of the greatest reforms, involving 
dress, manners and morals to their astonished 
readers. 

We rack our brains to imagine what the 
twentieth century tailor may yet do better than 
the best of our nineteenth ones. La bicycliste 
has become so charming under their hands we 
have no fault whatever to find. Whenever 
you see someone very chic, indeed, in her 
habit, it is safe to say, that is a ‘‘ Louis.’” He 
stands head and shoulders above his fellow- 
tailors. Tans and brown mixed tweeds, or 
Irish frieze, are decidedly the most comme 
il faut for genuine service. They show the 
least dust, and bear all kinds of weather bet- 
ter than blues, greens, blacks or grays. The 
fur-lined glove is an indispensable comfort at 
this season. The boots are so well made 
they give great protection to the leg, in case 
of a tumble or accident. They lace up in 
front, half way the calf, and then a broad, 
plain top buckles over. Cloth leggins worn 
over them in winter will not be found uncom- 
fortable. 

The véry newest Paris sleeve is tight to the 
arm, with a moderate puff, drooping no further 
than five inches above the elbow, a short affair, 
quite the same as those worn on evening 
gowns. A decided disposition to finish off 
vests, girdles, and all fronts of zowns not belted, 
in a point, even if it be ever so minute. The 
sleeve, by the way, when made into a puff for 
a day gown, is much longer than formerly, and 
the cuff is quite medium, in some instances 
not more than three inches deep. The gigot 
sleeve, with the lower arm fitted closely, is as 
much of a favorite as ever, and one of the trim, 
smart sleeves that become everybody, and will 
not entirely disappear for some time. The 
jacket bodice is quite the most coquettish of 
the winter, whether it runs into a figure, or a 
long and short Louis Quinze. <A very lovely 
one from the renowned faiseuse on Madison 
Avenue, lunched out the other day, and was 
built up after this fashion. A skirt of green 
and cerise mottled velvet, bordered by dark 
mink around the bottom, as far as the centre 
panel, which was dark green plain velvet, ex- 
tending into a deep corselet across the bust, 
trimmed with velvet bows to match. The 
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jacket was entrancing, a white jardiniére satin, 
brilliantly flowered, very wide apart in front. 








VOGUE 


The turban was the most becoming of hats, 
all of white cloth, twisted up so artistically, 
with a bunch of black roses with yellow hearts 
at one side, and an upstanding yellow bow 
that seems nothing at all to mention, but, 
poised on that classic little head, with coils of 
black hair, was the most arch and coquette bit 
of inanimate stuff imaginable. 

At the other side of the drawing-room a 
fascinating toilette of bright dahlia purple, a 
velours, lustrous and silky. The gown was 
built en princesse, as you see so many, fitted 
like a glove, with a lovely flow of skirt drapery. 
The sleeves were the newish ones—two puffs, 
the small one covering the elbow and leaving 
space for a deep turn-over cuff, also of velvet. 
The bodice was cut to show a guipure guimpe, 
quite a small one. Above the collar band fell 
four tabs of mauve velvet, their edges of lace, 
a narrow guipure. Over the shoulders two 
short straps of white peau de soie, edged with 
guipure, with imitation ermine heads worked 
on the ends, and yellow and black tails em- 
broidered below on the bodice. Three of 
these silk tabs, with pointed ends, were placed 
en bavette on the front of bodice, hanging 
over the skirt. On the bottom of the skirt, in 
front, three wider silk straps, edged with lace, 
were sewed on perpendicularly, while two 
were laid under transversely, the lowest one 
embracing the full width of the breadth. 
Charming was the smoke-gray felt Louis Seize 
hat, turning up at the back and sides, with 
several black ostrich plumes in front and great 
chic bows of green satin ribbon at the back, 
showing loose puffs of chestnut hair, which 
fitted underneath so admirably. 





At another house I encountered in the hall 
such a lovely gray velvet gown, a mouse-gray, 
which went ahead peacocking in front of me. 


The figure was perfection. I was lost in ad- 
miration. A gathered skirt, not to be worn 
except by the thousandth woman. It fell full 
in front, but was laid in plaits, and perfectly 
plain on the hips, yet, in spite of this, the 
wearer, in her movements, was full of grace. 
A round bodice, rather full in front, and girdled 
by a superb jeweled belt. I counted five tur- 
quoise discs in a twinkling, and saw that the 
rest of the circlet was of narrow lace work, in 
deep yellow gold. A wedding present from 
a Russian grand duchess, I afterward learned. 
The gown sleeves, en gigot, had the drooping 
shoulder effect. There were cuffs of velvet 
fastened by a large turquoise button, matching 
the belt. Those jewels gave a pronounced 
cachet to the toilette. Over this simple but 
elegant gown was worn a very chic collarette. 
There were pointed fronts and pointed back— 
the shoulders fitting perfectly, the front points 
quite apart. A half sleeve, cut in three points, 
was box-plaited between each point, without a 
seam to be seen, and flaring out with such a 
pretty air, showing the least bit of the most 
delicious cerise satin lining under the plaits. 
Atthe neck, a high velvet band, with turn-over 
collar of velvet, edged with ostrich border. 
A charming bonnet of pale gray, with a lace 
and pearl crown, then a full plissé of black 
chiffon round the front, with cerise and gray 
roses across the edge, and three smart loops of 
white satin perking up on the left side. Black 
dotted veil, loosely draped about the face, and 
white gloves. 





MEMBERS OF THE POLITICAL TOPICS CLUB 


Estee: ‘* Suppose we should recognize Cuba—what then?’’ 
Epna: ** Why, Spain would cut us, that’s all.” 
Estetre: ** What of that! None of our girls are after Spanish tities, anyhow.”’ 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


STREET-WARMING IN THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL— 
SKATING NOT A FASHIONABLE PASTIME 
——THE EMPRESS ADVERSE TO THE 
USE OF TOBACCO BY THE LA- 

DIES OF HER COURT 


Inter has at length made its appear- 

W ance, being unusually late this 

year, and with the advent of the 
snow and ice wheels of every kind have van- 
ished, sledges having taken their place. One 
of the first results of this is a remarkable 
quietness, broken only by the tinkling of 
the sleigh bells, which constitute a very 
agreeable relief from the terrible noise and 
clatter of carriages, carts and wagons, over 
the stone-paved streets of Russia’s principal 
capitai. Another token of the presence of 
winter is the inauguration of the customary 
but peculiar measures for heating the streets 
of the metropolis. The moment that the 
cold reaches a certain degree of temperature 
fires are lighted in all the principal thorough- 
fares at a distance of about two hundred yards 
from one anether, the owners of the houses 
of that particular street being compelled to 
furnish the wood gratis. 

The object of these fires is not only to 
soften in a measure the rawness of the 
temperature, but also to afford means to 
the peor of getting warm, especially such 
people as street cleaners, cab drivers, and 
those whose work keeps them out of doors. 
The police look after this, and their watchful 
careeven goes so far as to see that messen- 
gers and the outdoor employés of the various 
business houses, hotels and institutions of 
one kind and another are warmly clothed, 
and wearing good boots and gloves, their 
masters being arrested, fined and even im- 
prisoned in the event of their neglecting to 
provide adequate protection for their employés 
against the cold. 

Nor should I omit te mention the return 
of the tea-seller, who invariably makes his 
appearance with the first fall of snow, and 


who, with a huge smoking samovar strapped ~ 


to his back, trudges through the streets, sell- 
ing for the modest sum of one kopek a cup of 
hot steaming tea to whoever can afford to pay 
the price. 

It is a subject of constant astonishment to 
strangers in St. Petersburg that there should 
be so very little skating. You will scarcely 
believe when I tell you that the principal 


skating club comprises only about thirty 
members, only one of which is a lady. 
It is a very exclusive concern, a species 


of offshoot of the very smart Yacht Club, and 
has its headquarters in the Yusupoff gardens, 
where the ice is perfectly sheltered from the 
winds, and which has the advantage of being 
situated, so to speak, in the centre of the city. 
As I have had an opportunity of glancing 
over the beautiful illustrated supplement 
which the Paris New York Herald devoted 
to our international bazaar, and which has 
been, doubtless, reproduced in the New York 
edition of Mr. Bennett’s paper, I will say but 
little of this magnificent début of our young 
Empress in the saintly cause of charity. It 
was held in the Winter Palace, ten of the 
state apartments being devoted tothe purpose, 
while people from every part of the world, 
and especially the foreign courts, contributed 
thereto, until it developed into a great inter- 
national show, in which the United States, 
thanks in the main to the American Am- 
bassadress, was worthily represented. The 
object of the bazaar was to raise funds for a 
convalescent home which the young Empress 
wishes to found, but few people seemed to 
know anything about this purpose, and their 
one aim appeared to be to show their sympa- 
thy and good will for the young Empress, 
who, overcoming all sorts of difficulties and 
prejudices, has aiready won universal regard 
and respect, not so much for her beauty and 
charm as for the strength of her character. 
Of the latter she has given an indication 
that to some will appear trivial, but to others 
who know Russia, extremely important, in 
setting her face against the-use of tobacco by 
the ladies of her court and in society. She 
has requested her ladies-in-waiting not to 
come near her if there is the flavor of tobacco 
about their clothes, and the same intimation 











applies to all ladies who have the honor of 
admission to her presence. Now almost every 
lady smokes in Russia, the grandduchesses 
and princesses of the imperial family most of 
all, and the attempt of the young sovereign 
to introduce at the court of St: Petersburg 
and in Russian society, so radical a reform, 
and to abolish a practice that is in vogue at 
every other court in Europe save that of Great 
Britain, although the young Princesses of 
Wales and the Marchioness of Lorne are 
addicted to the use of cigarettes, shows that 
the young Empress is not only sure of the in- 
fluence which she has acquired over her hus- 
band, but that it is she herself who proposes 
to be the real autocrat of Russia. 

Vera. 


St. Petersburg, January, 1896. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


WEDDING BELLS 


Ach bride naturally wants her wedding 
K as beautiful as her thought and re- 
sources can make it. Those who are 
considering such a service, and even those 
who are not, ‘‘ For all the world loves a 
lover,’’ the following subject will interest, 
and the details may prove an assistance. 
Evening weddings are not smart and have 
been long in disuse. The favored hour is 
either at high noon, as in England, or during 
the afternoon, varying from three o'clock to 
six, according to the season of the year and 
the various dividings of the day in different 
sections of the States. As church weddings 
seem to be the most frequent, we will turn 
our attention in this direction. 
The decorating of the edifice must, of 
course, be governed by its individuality and 
the season of the year. A wedding in the 


near future, with Easter in anticipation, 
in white and green. 


would be beautiful 
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After the chancel has been beautified with 
palms and plants, and all the available space and 
receptacles are filled with Annunciation lilies 
and’ bride’s roses, the effect can further be 
increased by forming a prie-Dieu for the 
bride and groom to kneel at of white satin 
cushions, the uprights, of wood, should be 
painted white or wound with satin ribbon. 
A heavy white cord or broad satin ribbon 
should extend from one upright to the other, 
at the proper hight, and large bunches of 
these lilies should be tied to each of the up- 
rights. Tall and gracefully shaped palms 
should arch over the whole, leaving the proper 
space for the ministers. If generous bunches 
of these exquisite lilies are tied to the end of 
each middle aisle pew with wide green ribbon 
the effect is most beautiful; or by erecting 
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three or five arches across the middle aisle, 
composed of green and smaller white flowers, 
the effect is also very decorative. 

The ushers will be greatly assisted in the 
seating of the guests if there are two small 
boys available. These little men could be 
dressed as pages or in full’ Eton dress require- 
ments—long trousers, white waistcoats, short 
jackets, wide white collars, pumps, black 
silk stockings, white kid gloves and white 
flowers as wedding favors in their button- 
holes. They should each hold an end of 
wide sash ribbon, a cord, or a garland of 
flowers, to divide the reserved seats, and 
move aside when requested to do so by the 
ushers; or there can be gates of flowers 
through which the favored guests pass, and 
these can be opened and closed by these 
small assistants. There is so much scope and 
variety of taste, as far as the toilettes of the 
bride and the bridesmaids are concerned, 
that it is quite hopeless to touch on these 
points only in a general way. 


A very young bride is most lovely when 





less heavily gowned than one of maturer 
years. A very young and fair bride recently 
seen was a vision of beauty in a gown of 
mousseline de soie, quite covered with point 
appliqué tulle. The high corsage and long 
sleeves were one mass of fluff, likewise 
composed of these materials, and the 
skirt and corsage were further orna- 
mented with garlands of natural val- 
ley lilies, a few real orange blossoms. The 
veil of tulle was bordered with the same lace. 
No jewels were worn, for this lily did not 
need painting. White satin, lace and orange 
blossoms are most fitting for a girl over nine- 
teen and under two or three and thirty, but 
it never seems appropriate for one who ig older 
to appear in full bridal toilet. A white satin 
gown made as one used for receptions and 
trimmed with rich lace and Russian sable 
would bea fitting, becoming and dignified 
substitute. A small bonnet should be worn 
with this, composed of the lace, wired to 
form the brim, a soft crown of white satin or 
velvet, and the trimming could consist of a 
diamond tiara, a smaller piece of elaborate 
Rhine stone ornaments, a tail of the sable 
and a full bunch of osprey and a few soft 
roses or plaited chiffon in the back. . If the 
bridesmaids are all gowned alike and in the 
same color the effect is more harmonious 
than when there is a variety. Of course they 
must wear hats before candle-light, and so 
gowns whose foundations are composed of 
velvet, satin or silk, as much trimmed with 
lace, chiffon, etc., as desired, are more ap- 
propriate fabrics for this purpose than 
frocks of some of the diaphanous materials, 
which are more suitable for ball gowns. 
Bridesmaids dressed after the pictures of the 
Court beauties of different periods would be 
lovely, in fact if all the details of a wedding 
were carried out according to one of the deco- 
rative periods, a charming effect could be 
gotten. At a winter wedding, fancy muffs 
to match the gowns are a pretty innovation 
for the bridesmaids to carry, instead of the oft- 
seen bouquet, and in that case each could 
wear two very choice flowers on the corsage. 
At a wedding last spring closed parasols to 
match the gowns were carried by the brides- 
maids in addition to a bunch of flowers. 
Many brides prefer to carry an ivory or silver 
prayer book instead of a bouquet, and some- 
times each bridesmaid does likewise, but it is 
not as decorative. A queen always leads her 
subjects, and ladies in waiting follow her: 
why is it not more suitable for the bride to 
enter first, followed by her maids? When 
the bridesmaids do precede the bride it 
makes a good effect when they remain 
standing on either side of the aisle at the 
head of the aisle, and thus allow the bride 
to pass them to meet the grocm. When it 
is so desired the early part of the service can 
be said by a minister at the foot of the steps, 
the bride and groom, followed by her maids, 
then go up to the bishop at the chancel rail 
to complete the service; this seems to make 
it more impressive and out of the ordi- 
nary. Just before the service begins if 
there are a large number of people to 
handle, it is wise to secure the occupants 
in each pew until the close of the service by 
passing a ribbon across the ends of the pews 
the length of each side of the middle aisle, 
thus preventing confusion after the ceremony 
is completed, and allowing a more ceremo- 
nious departure of the relatives, 

There should be no detail connected with 
a marriage too trivial to receive its share of 
attention, and so all the details of the ser- 
vice required should be in holiday attire— 
maid-servants, man-servants, and even the 
horses and carriages should, after donning 
their best livery, be in possession of a wed- 
ding favor—a small bunch of white flowers 
(artificial) tied with a white ribbon. 
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THE CABLE CAR 


I arose with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat— 
*Twas a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon my feet. 
W. F. H. M. 


First Lawyer: ‘ Do you see anything in 
the case?”” 
Seconp Lawyer: ‘‘ Nothing but the fee.” 
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Fig. 2067—Plum velvet coat, tailor-made, un- 
trimmed, and lined with flowered chine silk, white 
ground, Latest model in length. Gugot coat sleeves 
plain, 
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Fig. 2068—Walking gown of 
Liberty-velvet, tailor-made. 
gigot sleeves. Dark mink boaand muff. 


London 


Fig. 2069—Smart tailor-made pile-velvet costume, 


THREE MODELS FOR DINNER 


Tight-fitting bodice, 
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in hunter’s greenand orange, redingote model. The 
double-breasted front 1s fastened by six handsome 


Twist ot cerise antique velvet wound round the 
low crown, and coronet of Strassin the centre, At 
the back black ostrich feathers, with shaded blue and 
black aigrette on the left, cerise cache-peigne. 


garnet and silver buttons. 
without trimming. Tiger 


Skirt full and flaring 
skin boa and muff. 
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ROLAND 


Oland was a hunting dog of long ped- 
igree and Chesterfieldian deportment, 


He never was guilty of a gaucherie— 
which we all know is worse than a crime— 
in fact, he was a gentleman, These traits, 
combined with his cleverness, his faithful- 
ness, his almost exclusive love for his master, 


thetic. He would sit at his feet and gaze up 
at him with his big brown eyes, that seemed 
to have more soul in them than most human 
eyes possess, 

We had among our pets a setter puppy 
whom Roland took under his special care, 
His efforts to train him and make a well- 
bred, respectable, gentlemanly dog of him 
were truly amusing, but, unluckily, he de- 
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ROLAND—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


placed him on a plane far above that of ordi- 
nary canines. 

Our summer home was in Vermont, and 
Roland was the constant companion of his 
young master in his tramps over the moun- 
tains in search of game, He was almost 
human in the sagacity that he showed in not 
scaring the birds and in finding them when- 
ever they fell, 

One day his master on his return from a 
hunting expedition discovered. that his watch 
was missing. 

Calling Roland to him, he showed him 
his empty watch pocket and the bit of broken 
chain hanging to his buttonhole and bade 
him go and find the watch. Roland gravely 
departed on his errand. He did not return 
until the next morning at breakfast time, 
when he appeared, worn and weary, but with 
the watch in his mouth, 

We all petted and praised and fed him. He 
accepted our attentions graciously and grate- 
fully, but his beautiful eyes were fixed upon 
his master’s face, as if praise from him was 
all he asked for or valued. 

When he was rested and refreshed his 
master asked him to show him the place 
where he had found the watch. Barking 
joyously, he rushed on ahead until they ar- 
rived at a high fence, over which they had 
climbed the day before to take a short cut 
through a field. Here the dead leaves and 
grasses had been thoroughly turned over and 
searched through on both sides of the fence, 
and here the watch had been found. Evi- 
dently, in jumping over the fence, the chain 
had caught in something, and the watch had 
been jerked out. This seems like a fairy 


story, but it is absolutely true. 

Of course we all loved Roland, and he was 
kindly gracious to us, but for his master he 
cherished an adoration that was really pa- 





veloped the sheep-worrying habit, which is 
the most hopeless and incurable trick a dog 
can have. All efforts to cure him proving 
unavailing, he was ignominiously banished to 
a village some ten miles distant from our 
home. 

Roland was very much cut up at the Joss 
of his protégé, and if such a gentleman could 
be said to sulk I am afraid he did so. One 
day, when his master called him to accom- 
pany him on a tramp, he could not be found. 
In the middle of that night loud barking and 
scratching were heard at the door. On open- 
ing it, there stood Roland, beaming with joy 
and self-satisfaction, and at his side the 
naughty setter puppy, around whom he 
jumped and cavorted with all the delight of 
the prodigal’s father on his son’s restoration 
tohim. He had tracked him to his new 
home and brought him back in triumph. 

Of course after that we had not the heart 
to banish the culprit again, but hoped that 
time and Roland’s example would cure him 
of his tricks. Alas! they never did; it 
took a neighboring farmer’s gun to do that. 

When Roland was about eight years old 
his beloved master died. From that time he 
never held up his head. He refused all com- 
fort, and declined to eat. He could not be 
induced to leave the grave. We used to 
carry food to the graveyard, and try to get him 
to take it, but in vain. One morning we 
found the faithful fellow dead, with his head 
resting where his master’s breast would be. 
We buried him as near his master as we 
could, only an iron fence separating them, and 
wecould not help hoping that they might be 
reunited somewhere in the misty ‘* beyond.”’ 
The watch, with the imprint of Roland’s teeth 
in the gold case, is a cherished treasure in the 
family, a memorial of two faithful, loving 
friends. 
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PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


THE MODERATION SOCIETY 


Uring the summer months people 
D living in the tenement districts, 
where ice is a luxury scarcely to be 
afforded, suffer terribly from the lack of cool 
drinking water. The warm unfiltered water 
in the pipes is unpalatable and nauseating, 
and it is small wonder that the saloons reap 
rich harvests from their glasses of cool beer. * 

The state of affairs is so evidently deplor- 
able that the Scriptural admonition ‘* to give 
a cup of cold water’’ becomes not only an act 
of charity, but one which aids the moral and 
spiritual welfare of thousands during the hot 
weather. Several years ago W. E. Dodge, 
H. B. Claflin, C. L. Tiffany, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and other leading men decided that 
something must be done to alleviate these 
conditions. They established a free ice-water 
tank at the Post Office Square, where such 
myriads of people pass every hour. On one 
burning summer day thirty-three thousand 
people stopped to quench their thirst. 

But it was felt that not only must the 
people come to the water, but the water must 
go to them, A tank on wheels drawn by 
two horses perambulates Wall Street and 
lower Broadway during business hours. And 
in the early evening, when the denizens of 
Five Points and Mulberry Bend are swarming 
into the streets, to catch, if possible, a breath 
of air, and refresh their parching throats at 
the nearest saloon, there passes slowly up and 
down the great ice-water tank, with its cor- 
dial invitation to all to come and drink freely. 
The good which has been done in this way, 
and the money saved, are simply incalculable, 

The Moderation Society is a very fitting 
name for the ‘society which originated and 
supports this work. Everything which it has 
done has been done quietly and in moderation, 
but with lasting results undoubtedly. It is 
said to be a most touching sight to see the lit- 
tle children who are used to being sent out for 
beer stop when they first see the tank, and 
carry their jugs home filled with the cold 
water, as though they had secured a great 
prize, Free ice is also given, which is a great 
boon to the sick, to frail mothers and little 
children. The society has added giving away 
flowers to its other aims for 
coolness and freshness, but 
this, having been considered 
in the recent article upon the 
Flower Mission, will not be 
dwelt upon here, It is the 
further work of the Moderation 
Society to collect contributions 
for erecting fountains which 
may supply all the ice water 
needed in the tenement dis- 
tricts. The handsome structure 
in Tompkins Square, which is 
the gathering point during sum- 
mer evenings for the vast East- 
side population around Four- 
teenth Street, is freely patron- 


ized. Through this agency and 
interest similar societies have 
been started in Boston, San 


Francisco, Newark, Washing- 
ton and other cities, Brooklyn 
alone appropriating $10,000 for 
public fountains, Many small 
towns throughout the country 
have followed this example, or 
their rich citizens have made 
gifts to the people, as in the 
case of the one presented to the 
mill hands at Fall River, Mass., 
by Dr. H. D. Cogswell. 

The officers of the society 
are: Richard A. Storrs, Presi- 
dent; Sylvanus Lyon, Vice- 
President ; John C. Barnes, 
Hon. John Whitehead, Thomas 
A. Wyatt, Hon. Mark W. 
Pomeroy, William H. Whitton, 
Homer Lee, James R. Pitcher, 
Edward S. Renwick, E. D. Babbit, Frank 
W. Baldwin Arthur H. Proffitt, Edward A. 
Jones. 





The Needlework Guild will be the next 
institution described in the Philanthropic 
Series. Later there will be a paper on Doyer 
Street Chinese Mission. 





POSSIBLE POSTPONEMENT 
OF A CHARMING FESTIVITY 


He death of Prince Henry of Batten- 


berg, which will necessitate a sym- 


pathetic court mourning in Canada, ' 


will likely defer what was to have been the 
most original and brilliant event of the season 
at Government House, Ottawa. Lady Aber- 
deen, with the uncommon resourees which 
have won such a wholesome popularity for 
her, had just given a lively incentive to the 
study of Canadian history by announcing a 
fancy dress ball for 17 February, at which al] 
the historic epochs of Colonial life are to be 
represented. 

The leaders of Canadian society who are 
now congregated at the capital have been in 
a festive flurry ever since Her Excellencv’s 
charming project was divulged. Mme. Lau- 
rier, the wife of the leader of the Opposition, 
is deep in the study of the Maisonneuve era, 
Maisonneuve was the founder of Montreal. 
The costumes are a variation of the French 
court dress of the time, adapted to the condi- 
tions of the early Colonial life and the severer 
climate of the New World. It seems that 
the Parliament Library is besieged daily by 
bevies of fashionable women, and the archives 
and annals of the country the only literature 
in demand at present. 

Costumers have already gone to Ottawa 
and are arranging to have the dresses made 
specially for the occasion. Most of them will 
have to be rented, as in some cases the boots 
alone will cost something like $25, which is 
a tribute the average Canadian cannot afford 
to pay to Terpsichore. The revival of the 
study of their own history, and the lasting as 
well as pleasant impression the representation 
of its various features at a viceregal ball will 
be sure to produce upon Canadians, give the 
function the seal of a patriotic, as well as a 
brilliant social event. 





NO WONDER IT WOULD HURT 


Hunker: ‘* Would it hurt you to know 
that Henry Winebiddle is to marry Mabel 
Fosdick ?”’ 

Spatts: ‘* Indeed it would.” 

‘¢ Why ?’”’ 

‘¢ Because I am engaged to her myself.”’ 


Fig. 3013—Charming dancing gown for first sea- 
son, composed of the newest material, crépe grena- 
dine in crinkled stripes of yellow. Wide, loose skirt 
over yellow silk, the narrow gores defined by black 
velvet bands studded with Strass, Round, full, half- 
low bodice, girdled by rivitre of Strass diamonds and 
bands of velvet matching skirt, carried up into waist 
trimmings. Odd elbow sleeves of tight-fitting white 
lace, winged with double plissés of yellow grenadine 
strapped with velvet, and Strass on sharp points; 
armlet of velvet. 
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Figs. 3000, 2098, 2095 aad 2097 show examples or 
evening gowns, the bodices being of especial interest. 

Fig. 2094—Louis Seize hat of blue velvet, straight 
brim. 

Fig. 3010—Smart dinner bodice ot jonquil yellow 
cloth, tight-fitting, seamless, and slightly pointed in 
front, fastened half-way, and turned over in revers. 
Décolletage trimmed with sable, continuing round 
the revers. Black velvet shoulder knots, and double 
straps fastening back and front, with diamond bar 
pins. The cloth elbow sleeves have a deep flounce ot 
black and white lace. Scarlet orchids at corsage. 

Fig. 2092—Black velvet hat, curved brim. Loops 
and ends of Persian ribbon at the back and left side 
with branch of crimson roses across the centre, and 
fan of yellow lace on the right; cache-peigne of yel- 


fi re i - low roses. ; 
aston. ‘ Mla D Fig. 2093—Pagoda toque of yellow velvet shading 
. aekirt 7p : to amber. Brown velvet twist finish round the head, 
‘by bl ck e ; , : clasped by Strass. Panache of brown ostrich tips, 
ah rt > - p y and yellow aigrette on the top peak. Cluster of rus- 
oo i “Za RY BE, , ; y ret, yellow and reddish-brown chrysanthemums on 
ait 2 Bs, Peo ae. Key : ¢ the right. 
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DRUMSTICKS. BY KATHARINE MARY CHEEVER 
MEREDITH (JOHANNA STAATS). 
A LITTLE STORY OF A SINNER AND A CHILD. 


It requires a very clever author indeed to 
compel the reader to follow out strictly the line 
of thought laid out for him in the book sub- 
mitted to his perusal so that he will not go 
off in speculation of his own, frequently in a 
directly opposite direction to that so kindly 
indicated to him. Sometimes the very clev- 
erness of the author suggests this divagation. 
In the present instance it is not altogether 
the writer's lack of ability to tell her story 
well that leads to not unnatural doubts con- 
cerning the extent of the absolute superiority 
before the great white light of truth of the 
virtuous wife and mother over the woman 
whose ** past’” is still in the present tense. 
It would have been excessively difficult for 
Charlotte to have attained to anything else 
but the Dignity of Wifehood and the Holi- 
ness of Motherhood; and it would have 
been practically impossible for Sophie to have 
done anything of the kind—character, cir- 
cumstances, inherited tendencies, etc., etc., 
taken into consideration. Therefore, etc., 
etc. 

This is not at all where Mrs. Meredith in- 
tends to lead us; but our wanderings into 
this probably barren field are not incited by 
her indisposition to give human vraisemblance 
to the latter lady of her fiction, evidently 
drawn—as the painters say—from chic, and 
not from nature, nor by the prompt falling of 
the former, stainless, lady into condensed and 
effective mendacity when the circumstances 
require it, after the fashion of the nun in 
Les Miserables and other illustrious examples. 
This straying away is not because of these 
things in the book, but rather because the 
circumstances incite to it. The little plot is 
sufficiently ingenious and sufficiently interest- 
ing. The very difficult problem of making 
the child—called ‘‘ Drumsticks’” because, like 
these useful members of the fowl, nobody 
wants her—interesting is well done, and some 
of her childish metaphysics are pretty and 
plausible enough. The man, the ‘‘sinner”’ 
in the case, is a good deal like a man; many 
of the cynical and bilious little apothegms 
are clever and amusing, and the story, we are 
assured by Mrs. Meredith, is a true one. 
There is no particular moral; the finale, if 
conventional, is evidently the only one that 
could be accepted, and the sentiment is always 
kept within due limits, which counts for a 


great deal in the reader’s comfort. (The 
Transatlantic Publishing Company. ) 
THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. BY F. F. MON- 


TRESOR 


This is as pure, charming and pathetic a 
little tale as one could wish to encounter, and 
is written with a degree of literary skill and 
finish too seldom met with in these scribbling 
days. The child interest, too often mawkish 
and overdone, is fresh and clever, amd the sad 
little story of a happy sorrow is one to be 
appreciated by any one who has a heart. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


FABLES AND ESSAYS. BY JOHN BRYAN 


In the ** Author’s Note,’’ which is the first 
and shortest of the four prefaces with which 
this valuable Western contribution to our 
literature is furnished, its style and merit are 
duly set forth: 

‘‘This boek is dedicated to two ideas 
which are equally inclusive : Liberty, Justice. 

‘¢This book is copyrighted to prevent others 
from selling it at a gainful price,’’ etc., etc., 
etc. A similar strain of inanity or buffoonery 
characterizes the remaining paragraphs of 
these confidences to the reader, and much of 
the text of the essays. Not only Liberty and 
Justice, but also most of the other cheap 
themes, are duly whooped up by Mr. Bryan of 
Ohio: ‘the plain, common people,’’ ‘‘the 
loveless marriage,’’ the. iniquities of ‘the 
Roman Catholich Church,”’ etc. On sexual 
subjects he is particularly strong, and so cheap 
and dull is the great bulk of his matter that 
the only gleams of interest or occasional 
humor that the reader is able to extract from 





it are found in two or three of the fables, as 
that of The God and the Devil, based on 
William Blake’s trenchant verse : 


“I asked a thief to steal me a peach ; 
He turned up his eyes; “— "’ 


The following fable, which is the shortest, 
is a superior specimen, from which the qual- 
ity of the others may be judged : 

‘¢¢ Why in thunder don’t you keep out of 
my coffee,’ said a man to a fly. 

‘¢ ¢ Because I’m a fly,” said the fly ; ‘ I regret 
it as much as you do, but can’t help it. Your 
coffee was sweetened.’ 

“ ¢1’m glad it was also hot,’ said the man, 
as the fly ceased kicking.”’ 

** Moral : 

‘© We are not more sorry to lose a poor rela- 
tion than he is sorry at being an annoyance.”’ 
(New York: The Arts and Letters Com- 


pany.) 


fe 


[2086] Chic skating costume built of silver-gray 
ziberline, including muff, which with skirt and 
upper sleeves are trimmed with ermine tails. 
sage and lower gigot sleeves of saffron velvet. 


and fur round the skirt of white fox. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


He idea of College and University 
Settlements, originating with Toyn- 
bee Hall, Whitechapel, London, 

has come to be a permanent outgrowth of 
college life, both in England and in this 
country. Led by Wellesley, Smith and Vas- 
sar, twelve of our colleges for girls are banded 
together into a society which supports settle- 
ments in Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. 

‘*As shines a good deed in a naughty 
world,’’ so shine, amid the dirt and grime 
of Rivington Street, which is just off the 
Bowery, the bright windows, filled with 
flowers, in the old house thac has been re- 
claimed from dilapidation. Here, in the 
midst of one of the most overcrowded tene- 
ment districts in the metropolis, members of 
the society live for three months or longer, 
their work being guided and directed by Dr. 
Jane E. Robbins, who is in permanent resi- 
dence, her profession calling her into many 
of the neighboring houses, where a physician 
is a veritable angel of mercy. 

Probably the young girls who serve their 
term in the Settlement will never solve the 
profound questions of social economies which 
serve the text for many essays, and which 
they are supposed to be studying. But they 
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are doing something better than that— shed- 
ding a sweet feminine influence upon the 
women and children about them, and by per- 
sonal contact with the lower classes, disclos- 
ing a new world, where all is not dirt and 
hard work. The house is so attractive; the 
wide parlors, with their big mahogany doors, 
where many a féte must have taken place in 
the days when the Bowery was the fashion- 
able residence street, are furnished in quiet 
good taste, and all the rooms breathe a spirit 
of rest, quiet and privacy—a sermon in itself 
amid the gregariousness of tenement homes. 

A free kindergarten for fifty 
children is supported, and there 
is a penny Provident Bank, a 
kitchen, garden-class; and draw- 
ing, singing, sewing and gymnas- 
tic classes for those of all ages. 
There is a library, too, with a 
happy, cozy corner, with a young 
girl always in attend- 
ance to tell stories to 
the little ones, or to 
discuss what has been 
read with those older. 

Saturday _ evenings 
there is apt to be a 
goodly gathering of 
young men and wom- 
en for a social evening 
of dancing and singing. 
A healthful change for 
young creatures, who 
have been at work 
all the week, and who 
have no place to go 
for amusement save the 
dance halls. On high 
days and holidays those 
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[3009] Convalescent’s negligé gown of Persian 
pink Sicilienne, lined with white silk flannel. 
teau back, bias, trimmed with satin rosettes. Straight 
piaited fronts. 
on the inside with pink silk, 
tron of white silk tambour work on white Brussels 
Tight silk sleeves covered with net embroidery, 


Wat- 


Long flowing skirt drapery, ruched 
Wide collar and plas- 


and headed by three silk folds of double silk, hang- 
ing separately. 
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[2062] Black cloth costume, with ermine waistcoat, and cape of sable. 


in dire poverty or distress are gathered in, that 
they may not feel utterly friendless. 

During the terrible distress and hard times 
of the winter of 1893, much help was given 
to the needy. Thus, if one strips the settle- 
ment of the mock sentiment and picturesque- 
ness which has been written about it. One 
comes down to a knot of young women who 
devote themselves to ‘‘the other half’’ for a 





few months, and whose motto is ‘‘to be nice’ 
to people just as they would be in their own 
homes and social circles. The committee of 
directors of the society, in this city, are: 
Mrs, Charles B. Spahr, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Johnson, Miss Bertha Haven Putnam, Miss 


Laura Billings, Dr. Jane E. Robbins, 
Miss Laura Wheeler and Miss Grace 
Darling. 
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e « Be sure you are right—then 
go ahead.” Send for our Book 
of Samples, which gives you all 
the weights and colorings of the 
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Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
Javorite of Europe. 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN ON THE 
MIDDLE-CLASS SEX 
FEMININE 


FROM LADY'S PICTORIAL 


Hen I first saw the title of The 
WV British Barbarian figuring in the 
publishers’ announcements, I con- 
fess that I hoped that it was our insular man- 
ners, rather than our 
insular morals, which 
Mr. Grant Allen had 
elected to chastise. 
There is no more 
charmingly manner- 
ed person alive than 
the better type of 
English aristocrat ; 
but of the females of 
his kind it were as 
well perhaps not te 
speak. A witty ob- 
server once described 
a handful of high- 
born British dames 
in a foreign hotel as 
‘‘recklessly rowdy 
among themselves, 
and stonily imperti- 
nent to every out- 
sider.’’ Untortunate- 
ly the large, stolid 
middie class, though 
eschewing the rowdi- 
ness—which it considers ‘‘unladylike’’ as 
well as ‘**bad form’’—is only too ready to 
assume the icy armor of its adored upper class. 
Suburbia apes Belgravia in this respect, and 
you shall find, at any Bayswater tea-table, as 
much disconcerting and inexplicable hauteur 
as in what Mr. Disraeli used to call the gilded 
salons of Mayfair. It is not too much to say 
that the manners of the ordinary typical middle 
class Englishwoman are absolutely uncivilized, 
though this arises, often enough, not from 
deep-lying defects of character, but from sheer 
gaucherie, nervousness and lack of imagina- 
tion. 





Take the middle-class matron as she wends 
her way, best-bonneted, to fulfil her social 





















obligations. She it is who makes the terror 
of our afternoon calls. You find her, perhaps 
five strong, when you call on your doctor’s 
wife or your solicitor’s lady, entrenched, with 
stony face, round the tea-table, dropping an 
occasional monosyllable, and receiving your 
abortive efforts at conversation with a freezing 
stare. It is evident that this lady takes you 
for a doubtful character, and you will be a 
brave woman if you succeed in piercing the 
impenetrable barrier of reserve which she 
erects against all ‘‘unintroduced’’ persons. 
And when she does talk, 
ye heavens ! what are you 
condemned to hear? Bald 
statements as to the ther- 
mometer; distressing de- 
tails of her own, her hus- 
band’s, or her children’s 
indispositions ; totally un- 
interesting facts about her 
female domestic servants. 
Should she be an intimate, 
this lady will travel from 
Willesden to Chelsea, from 
Earl's Court to St. John’s 
Wood, with the amiable 
intention of giving you a 
bad quarter of an hour, 
Are you blessed with five 
spinster sisters? She will 
deplore the fact that none 
of them have married, 
that your own engagement 
to young Johnson or old 
Jackson was so promptly 
broken off; that your 
papa is in such indifferent 
health; that your Aunt 
Sophia has taken to plat- 
form speaking, and that 
your brother Tom has 
been obliged to emigrate. She will spare you, 
dear soul, no embarrassing question. Do you 
but look uncomfortable, and she will have 
scored a point. She is indeed an unamiable 
early-Victorian survival; the type of the 
domestic, self-righteous, inquisitive, preju- 
diced Anglo-Saxon bore. 
Ella Hepworth Dixon. 


ICE FANCY FETE 
AT NIAGARA 

SKATING RINK 
IN LONDON 


% Ape following ac- 
count of a suc- 
cessful _enter- 

tainment given in London 

a short time ago is taken 

from an English  ex- 

change. Patrons of the 

St. Nicholas Skating 

Club may gain some 

hints for future use : 

There was much curi- 
osity about the Ice Car- 
nival and Bal Costumé at 

Niagara Hall. It wasan 

innovation for England, 

and a great undertaking 


> 








also to convert the great hall into a suitable 
ball-room with ice instead of dancing floor. 
It was, therefore, with anticipations of new Supper was served in private boxes and jp 


experiences that the skaters and onlook- 
ers assembled. The ball began at eleven, 
but the evening was not thoroughly in- 
augurated until after twelve. The place 
had been made to look so lovely that the 
impression on everyone as they entered 
was expressed by the up-to-date phrase 
frequently uttered, ‘‘ We are being ex- 
cellently well done’’ ; and this first im- 
pression was the 
keynote of the 
scale of success 
which progressed 
gradually through 
the hours, reach- 
ing its highest 
note with the 
procession, at 2 
A. M., or soon after. 
The vestibule was 
made to look quite 
tropical with palms 
and foliage plants, 
flowers and light, 
and the contrast with 
the arctic aspect of 
the hall itself was 
piquante. Happily 
only the aspect was 
arctic ; the place was 
most comfortably 
warmed and free 
from draughts. The 
familiar surroundings 
portraying the cele- 
brared ‘‘ falls’’ were 
only slightly seen, 
and an unarctic can- 
opy was provided in 
numerous ropes of roses slung from the 
high, dome-like roof, and caught up at 
the sides. The effect was quite beauti- 
ful. The large arc electric lights were 
shaded with yellow, and round the cor- 
ridor was a lattice-work of small electric 
lights in many colors, which might have 
been a representation of the aurora 
borealis, and in any case was extremely pretty. 
Of clowns there were several, one being 
beautifully arrayed in white stuff all over tiny 
clowns and a big one in front. There were 
many Pierrots, one charming Pierrette being 
in white with 
an_ Incroyable 
pink satin coat 
and white satin 
hat; the lady 
was masked, 
but there were 
guesses at her 
identity, as the 


costume had 
appeared on 
canvas at a 
well - known 
picture exhibi- 
tion. There 


was one Meph- 
istopheles, who 
should have ap- 
preciated the 
chance of skat- 
ing, and there 





were several 
other flower 
dresses worn 


by lady skaters, a very pretty one portraying 
different hued chrysanthemums. 

At one of the clock all the lights were 
turned out, only strong rays from electric 
light in different colors being thrown on the 
ice. Then three professional skaters, dressed 
all alike in suits of white satin spangled and 
braided with silver, skated out into the arena, 
and for about fifteen minutes there was a 
charmed silence in that huge assemblage of 
spectators, as every eye was delighted by an 
exhibition of real poetry of motion and lovely 
color succeeding lovely color. As to what 
they did on skates, it was so beautiful that it 
all seemed perfectly easy and natural, and 
yet anyone who has skated must have known 
what skill was required and what practice, for 
the three skated as one man. When they 
had finished, round after round of applause 
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the vestibule. The novelty of the carnival, 
the beautiful setting of the picture and the 
excellent arrangements succeeded in giving 
general satisfaction to a large number of 
people accustomed to quite the best of every- 
thing and only satisfied when they get it. 
The procession was very pretty; the first 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Langtry for a per- 
fect Polish costume, which was made by 
Worth, of Paris, and which was said to have 
cost several thousand pounds. Mrs. St. 
Clair took the second prize for a dress as 
Queen of the 
Roses, which 
was extremely 
good. Mrs. 
Wade _ gained 
third prize for 
a handsome 
vivandiére, car- 
ried out in red, 
white and blue. 

There were 
many ladies 
present at 
whose identity 
it was possible 
to make a 
shrewd guess, 
but as they 
were closely 
masked it 
would be rude 
to make such 
guesses public. 


Among the 
men __ present 
were princes, 
royal dukes, 


noblemen and 
others of high 
social standing. 





AS TO DOBBS, N.A. 


Dobbs says he’s wedded to his art, 
From which ‘tis plain to see 

He married not for wealth, but love, 
Such is her poverty. 


SKETCHES OF DALY’S COMPANY—MISS ADA REHAN AND MISS MAXINE ELLIOT, AND MESSRS. LEWIS, STEVENS AND WORTHING 
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testified to the gratification the performance 
of the celebrated Diamond Skaters had given, 
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VIOLETTE 
IMPERIALE 


A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, ot vt vt ot ot ut ot ot ut 


BOUQUET... 
CARMEN 

wt SYLVA .7¢ 
A sublime combination of 


exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 





‘The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. 
J. G. MOUSON & CO. :::::: Paris:::::: London :::::: Frankfort. 
N. Y. Office: 18-22 Washington Place. 








An Electric Light is a 


Good Policeman! 


The Telephone is a good police- 
man and a good detective, too. 

Several attempted burglaries have been frustrated 
by the aid of the telephone. It has also done yeo- 
man’s service in detective work. 

If you have a few thousand dollars’ worth of easily 
portable property in your house, a telephone sub- 
scription is a very moderate insurance premium. 

And you have the daily use of the 
service thrown in, as it were. . 
14,000 Telephone Stations 
in New York City. 
Metallic Circuit Service, 
Permanent, Rapid, Efficient, 
From $75 a year. 
An agent will call on request. she 
We bave on exhibition at the Showroom of our 
The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. | Pattern Department the only collection of original 
| French Designs in this country. These models are 
18 CORTLANDT STREET. | designed expressly for us in Paris, ané are never 
| published in any magazine, but are used exclusively 
| for our pattern department. We furnish special 
| original designs for costumes or parts of costumes. 


Patterns of any design in any book may be ob- 
tained of 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 E. 19th St., bet. B’way and sth Ave., New York. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of the new 
** L’Art de ia Mode,” 





FLAT PATTERNS—36 Bust, 25 CENTS. 
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as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
@ remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 


sages 
vas aE &, HAS NO EQUAL 
a ee —_— ; Be Vape-Cscsstene o the active 
_ ur ny most | ™ t bolic Acid best di 
Pealthtal and healing ingredient of ap | infectant Sowa Soodienen. TheVeporizine — 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 3 | ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
«* No, 4711” on each tablet. | method for dest ng tafection For sale by all 
; | druggists. Write for pamphlet. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
wwvwvwwuwvvvvvvvvervvewved ScHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


| Mohairs. 
Fancy Mohairs, 


Glace Mohairs. BUT SIMPLY POLISHED WITH 
Wool Suitings. ~#@ BROWNS 3=~ 
Check Suitings, FRENCH DRESSING 


Fancy Mixed Suitings. | FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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Self-Colored Fabrics. eri 


Diagonals, Serges, 


s 
Mohair Armures. | Unanimous 
Ecru Linons. | ‘ 
Sus ahi Glace Linon, | Choice 


Grenadines. | The New York Morning Jour- 
Silk and Wool Grenadines. | nal recently offered ten leading 
ee | makes of bicycles as a0 ina 

, , | guessing contest,giving the win- 
Printed Challies. | nt oa choice of any one of 

| the ten machines. Theresult was 
ALL of the ten winners selected 








French Novelties in many fabrics | 
for Spring Dresses. | 


Boudony rn «. Columbia 





___| Bicycles 


The Journal ac- 
cordingly bought 
ten Columbias, 

ying $100 each 
. them, without 
discount or rebate. 
On even terms 
few will choose a 


bicycle other than the Columbia 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, | Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does notkeep them | Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
write to | city and town. If Columbias are not properly 


R. & Q., M'frs, 361 Broadway, N.Y. represented in your vicinity let us know. 

















Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New 


Fair Women York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 


other American cities, originally published in 


from Vogue, Sent, post paid, to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico—securely 


Vo ue packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, by 
Ig the publishers—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 























He Countess Gucki continues on its 

I prosperous career at Daly’s Theatre, 

and it could undoubtedly be counted 
upon for a run to the end of the regular the- 
atrical season in the spring months if it were 
not that the Daly’s company begins its 
annual tour at the close of this month. Dur- 
ing the last week of his season it is Mr. 
Daly’s intention to give performances of As 
You Like It and The Wonder. 

Owing to the fact that Duse refuses to ap- 
pear at any other than the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, Mr. Crane is compelled, most 
reluctantly, to bring his present, most profit- 
able engagement to a close on 22 Febru- 
ary. The Governor of Kentucky was not 
only well received on the opening night, but 
it has steadily gained in popularity, and its 
stay might be prolonged indefinitely, with 
profit to the management. Mr. Crane will 
take the play to many of the large cities. 

The engagement of Sarah Bernhardt at 
Abbey’s Theatre will close on 22 February, 
The frequent changes of bill enable one to 
see the great actress in her famous roles. 

Chimmie Fadden will be at the Garden 
Theatre until 22 February, when it will be 
followed by The Two Escutcheons. On 
Easter Monday there will be presented at this 
theatre an adaptation from a German play, 
That Child of Mine, which is expected to 
have a long run. 

Another play which cannot be seen in New 
York after 22 February is A Social High- 
wayman at the Garrick, so admirably acted 
by the brothers Holland. Mr. John Drew is 
to bring The Squire of Damés to the Garrick 
at the close of the Hollands’s engagement. 

The Sporting Duchess has but two weeks 
more of life at the Academy of Music, 
Although it is in the heydey of its prosperity 
it must be withdrawn on 29 February to 
make way for the. Damrosch German opera 
season. 

For local as well as international reasons 
the most important theatrical event of the 
week was the production of For the Crown, 
by Edward Vroom, at Palmer’s Theatre, 11 
February. 

The reproduction of The Prisoner of Zenda 
at the Lyceum, on Monday evening, was 
likewise an event of interest, partly because 
it gave those who are extremely tired of Mr. 
Sothern and his mannerisms an opportunity 
to see a romantic play with some more versa- 
tile actor in the title-rdle. 

A Woman’s Reason, one of the most il- 
logical and impossible of plays, with a hero 
modelled on those idealized creations which 
masquerade as husbands through the pages of 
spinster novelists, is having a good run at the 
Empire, Mr, Frohman promises, however, 
in spite of its popularity, to produce Marriage 
and two other new plays before the close of 
the season, 

The Lady Slavey at the Casino is a rolicking 
rather than refined kind of entertainment. 
Those who enjoy variety shows will doubtless 
appreciate the songs and the really amazing 
exhibition of agility with which the ‘¢ opera ”’ 
is plentifully bestrewn, 

Burmah, the military melodrama, is draw- 
ing large audiences at the American, and it 
appears likely to run for many weeks to come. 

The Star Theatre is given over to melo- 
drama of the most pronounced type. The 
scene of the War of Wealth (which was put 
upon the boards on Monday) is laid in New 
York, As the cast includes several very 
capable actors the most is made of the 
dramatic possibilities of the piece. 

The always welcome Bostonians began 
their present engagement on Monday evening 
with the ever-popular Robin Hood. 

Mme. Duse will appear at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre on 24 February. She begins her 
American tour in Washington on 17 Feb- 
ruary. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, Wednesday, 12 
February, there will be a matinée perform- 
ance of The Heart of Maryland (Herald 
Square Theatre), at which silver-framed 


portraits of Mrs, Carter are to be distributed 
as souvenirs, 

The Stoddard Lenten lectures begin on 24 
There will be 


February at Daly’s Theatre. 


six courses, the same as last year, each being 
the same so that subscribers can select the 
dates they wish. There are a total of five lec- 
tures. They will be on Naples, Constantino- 
ple, Napoleon, India and Japan. 

The withdrawal of Michael and His Lost 
Angel from the London stage was the occa- 
sion of widespread commendation on the part 
of the British press. The Sketch calls upon 
the author, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, to give 
us another good, rousing melodrama or spark- 
ling comedy, and Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero 
to oblige us with a farce or straightforward 
domestic comedy. People go to invertebrate 
musical pieces because they are fairly sure of 
laughing during the evening. They some- 
times go to melodramas because they will be 
fired to enthusiasm or touched to tears by 
cheap but effective clap-trap. But a study of 
the pathology of an ascetic requires a close 
attention that only students can bestow, And 
there are not many students. 

The critic goes‘on to say : 

In one respect, however, I think Mr. 
Jones was unjustly assailed. He was charged 
with inconsistency in making his ascetic and 
pure-minded priest yield at once to a tempta- 
tion that many ordinary and not too rigorous 
men of the world would have had strength to 
resist. But the critics who raise this objec- 
tion can hardly have distinguished between 
the two varieties of ascetic. There is the 
healthy ascetic, whether religious or scientific, 
who denies himself indulgences of any kind 
simply because by temperament or absorption in 
his employment he does not think of such mat- 
ters. Then there is the morbid ascetic, whose 
mind is always full of things that he ought 
not to do; who is constantly evoking temp- 
tations from his own inner consciousness, and 
dwelling with an unwholesome relish on the 
vices that he denies himself. Mr. Jones’s priest 
is one of the latter class. He is cruel to the 
sinner, with the cruelty of fear. He cannot 
be lenient to the offence which he is secretly 
afraid of committing. He betakes himself, 
as did the hermits of old, to a desert island, 
to escape temptation, and finds, like them, 
that temptation follows him there. The 
man’s attitude toward sin is that of abject 
“‘funk’’; he has spent so much energy in 
combatting imaginary dangers, that the real 
temptation finds him unable to resist. 


AT THE THBATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8, 
Sarah Bernhardt. = 

Academy of Music—14th St, and Irving Pl., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, 

American Theatre—q2d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Burmah. 

B1jou—Broadway, near 30th St., 8, Gentleman 


oe. 

Broadway T heatre—4Ist St., 8, Bostonians in Robin 
Hood. 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Lady 
Slavey. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.15, 
The Countess Gucki. 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8.15, 
A Woman's Reason, 

Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, The Governor of Kentucky. 

Garden Theatre—Madison Ave, and 28th St., 8.15, 
Chimmie Fadden, 

Garrick Theatre—35th St., near 6th Ave., 8.15, 
A Social Highwayman. 

Grand Opera House—23d St. and 8th Ave., 8, The 
Gay Parisians, 

Herald Square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—2z4th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
A Biack Sheep. 

Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 

Olympia Theatre—Broadway and 44th St., 8.15 
Excelsior. 

Palmer's Theatre—Broadway and 30th St,, 8.20, 
For the Crown. 

Star Theatre—Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, The 
War of Wealth. 


OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera House.—Abbey, Schoeffel & 
rau. 


At an early date a Special Bi- 
cycle Number of Vogue is to be 
published. 





MUSIC 


LA DAMNATION DE FAUST 


O* Sunday, 2 February, for the first 


time in many years, was given Ber- 

lioz’s dramatic legend, La Damna- 
tion de Faust. When Dr, Leopold Damrosch, 
in 1880, produced this work for the first time 
in America, the Berlioz fever was at its 
height. Then no week passed without a 
performance of one of this composer’s works. 
Long ago the enthusiasm subsided, however, 
and to-day Berlioz’s creations are seldom 
given in their entirety, although excerpts are 
often found in concert programmes. 

The fate of the French composer’s works 
has been very singular, and probably without 
a parallel in the history of music. During 
his entire life Berlioz was neglected, despised 
and ridiculed. In 1869, a few years after 
his death, two French conductors, Pasdeloup 
and Colonne, inaugurated a tremendous Ber- 
lioz cult, which soon spread over all musical 
countries. The reason given by Frenchmen, 
that the master had been neglected during his 
life and that thus reparation was being made 
after his death, is hardly the real cause of 
Berlioz’s sudden popularity. The patriotic 
feeling of Frenchmen after the great Franco. 
Prussian war of 1870-1 was the true reason- 
Wagner was then at the height of his glory, 
and French national pride was in need of a 
great national composer, who might be set off 
against the great German master. The 
choice fell upon the much-neglected Hector 
Berlioz, who was proclaimed not only the 
French Wagner, but the French Beethoven 
and Wagner in one person. 

The text of La Damnation de Faust is 
almost a literal translation of Goethe’s Faust 
into French, so literal in fact, that in many 
numbers of the German edition Goethe's 
words have been used. Berlioz has divided 
his work into four parts, and each part into 
several scenes, making nineteen in all, To 
this is added an epilogue. The form of the 
work resembles most nearly that of the opera, 
the frequent change of scene, however, 
barring it from scenic production. Berlioz 
has even indicated scenic remarks. For in- 
stance: ‘* Faust and Mephistopheles rise on 
the mantle into the air.”” Instead, these 
personages last Sunday, in full dress, sat down 
on their chairs and did not seem to entertain 
the slightest intentions of flying. Besides 
these absurdities, a concert performance ( for 
such alone is possible) will always produce a 
tiresome effect, because of the sad want of 
real melody. In the solo numbers Berlioz 
has never risen above the ordinary-uninter- 
esting operatic recitation. In scenic per- 
formances the scenery and expectation of 
coming melodies help us over those dreary 
spots, but in Be rlioz’s work we wait in 
vain. 

Berlioz is an instrumental composer, pure 
and simple ; the voice has always proved his 
stumbling-block. Not only was he unfamil- 
iar with this important, delicate instrument, 
but whenever he wrote for it his inspiration 
seems to have abandoned him. I know of 
nothing more ugly and uninteresting—besides 
being utterly unsingable—than Brander’s 
song of the rat, or Mephistopheles’ song of 
the fleas The King of Thule is a musical 
desert. The hearer is thoroughly tired out 
by his persistent, monotonous rhythm. Of 
melody there. is not a trace. But, worst of 
all, the composer has repeated this dreadful 
strain three times, each stanza being set to 
the same music, A comparison with Gou- 
nod’s setting of the same words will only make 
Berlioz’s failings more conspicuous, 

Some of the choruses are very effective. But 
the really meritorious numbers are the instru- 
mental portions—the magnificent Rakoczy 
march with its bold rhythm, striking melody 
and gorgeous instrumentation; the ballet of 
Sylphus; the minuet of the Will o’ the 
Wisps, one of the most delicate, graceful 
compositions in all music, and the Ride to 
Hell. This last number may be ranked as 
purely instrumental, because it is so in con- 
ception, and the voices form no integral 
part. When Berlioz is not fettered by words 
his music has inspired him with truly entranc- 
ing strains, immeasurably heightened by a 
magic power of orchestration. Instrumenta- 
tion, in fact, is Berlioz’s specific talent. 
What a pity that the themes are not, in gen- 








eral, more worthy of the composer’s marvelou 
orchestral coloring. 

Among the vocal numbers Mephistopheles 
serenade is the only beautiful one, but it is a 
gem of the same quality as Gounod’s. Scene 
nineteen is headed Pandemonium. 
superscription seems quite superfluous, for 
words and music speak for themselves. In 
all music such noise—noise in contradistinc- 
tion to music—is without a parallel. If, after 
listening to this number the listener’s auditory 
nerves are yet unimpaired, it is not the fault 
of Berlioz. The music here is admirably 
suited to the highly interesting text: ‘* Tra- 
dioun Marexil fir trudinxé burrudixi, etc.”’ 
According to Swedenborg this is the language 
spoken by the devils and the damned. _Ber- 
lioz entertains his listeners with no less than 
ninety full measures of such interesting con- 
versations ! 

The performance was excellent and gave 
evidence of many rehearsals. The choruses 
were all sung with great precision, and the 
attack was always sure. The soloists, Mme. 
De Vere-Sapio (Marguerite), M. Lubert 
(Faust), M. Plancon (Mephistopheles), M. 
Castelmary (Brander), could produce no im- 
pression, because the composer has not given 
them the slightest chance. Plangon alone 
scored a genuine and well-deserved ovation 
with the serenade, which was repeated. The 
orchestra under Seidl, played well. 


TANNHAUSER 


On Thursday, 6 February, the series of 
German, or rather Wagner, opera came toa 
close, with a performance of the favorite 
Tannhauser. This last performance was no 
improvement on the first. The fault lies with 
Wallnoefer as Tannhdauser, and the chorus. 
Wallnoefer has a fine voice and sings very 
well, but unfortunately he is no actor. The 
title réle in this opera is of such importance 
that the very best singers in all the other parts 
cannot hope to save this work unless the 
role of Tannhauser is given by a singer and 
actor of the first rank. In this performance 
but three gave absolute satisfaction—Mme, 
Nordica (Venus), Mlle. Beeth (Elisabeth), 
and Sig, Karchmann (Wolfram), 

Herr Wallnoefer was less satisfactory in 
Tannhauser than in any other work I have 
heard him sing this winter. His singing 
was always good and correct, but it lacked 
passion. I can say nothing of his acting be- 
cause there was none, It may seem very 
strange that Wallnoefer was acceptable only 
in the most difficult number—Tannhauser’s 
relation of his pilgrimage in Act 111. It is 
very disagreeable for me that I must blame 
Wallnoefer for spoiling the performance. He 
is a very conscientious, painstaking artist, 
whose good will is greater than his natural 
histrionic endowments. But in justification 
of Mme. Nordica and Mlle. Beeth, whose 
efforts were considerably hampered by Wall- 
noefer’s lack of acting, I feel obliged to 
emphasize these deficiencies. 

Mme. Nordica was a stately Venus—per- 
haps a little too stately, Her singing and 
acting were full of warmth, but lacked real 
passion. She need not fear that she will ex- 
ceed the bounds of artistic moderation if she 
acts with more abandon in this réle. No 
doubt the unsusceptible Tannhauser caused 
her to fall short in her efforts. 

Mlle. Beeth gave a fine and very convinc- 
ing interpretation of the lovely Elisabeth. 
Her accents of joy in the great opening aria 
of Act 11. came from the very heart, and 
also went to those of her listeners. In her 
passionate pleading for Tannhauser, later on, 
she was no less successful. In the great duet 
with Tannhauser, Wallnoefer proved a great 
drawback to Mlle. Beeth’s passionate out- 
burst. Elisabeth alone cannot bring out the 
great beauty of this number if Tannhauser 
does not assist. During the tournament 
Mlle. Beeth’s acting was full of noble dig- 
nity, without the slightest affectation or con- 
ventionality. She is as graceful as she is 
beautiful. In her solo numbers she showed 
her fine qualities to full advantage. The 
opening aria, ‘‘ Dich, theure Halle’’ ; the 
solo in the great finale, ‘‘Ich fleh fiir ihn,” 
in Act 11,, and the wonderful prayer, ** All- 
macht’ ge Jungfrau,”” in Act m1., were un- 
doubtedly the best-rendered numbers of the 
evening. Inthe two last-mentioned pieces 
Mlle. Beeth was truly convincing. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ENGLAND'S ISOLATION—-THE REPORTED ALIj- 





ANCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


He air is full of rumors of alliances. 
In the last two months the attitude 
of the nations toward one another 
has changed in many respects. Leaving our 
own disagreement with England out of the 
question, nothing certainly seemed more im- 
probable last autumn than that Great Britain 
would have other quarrels to face which com- 
plicate her affairs to-day. The ties of blood 
which bind the royal families of England and 
Germany, and the many points of sympathy 
between the two peoples, were thought a sufti- 
cent guarantee of the continuance of friendly 
relations between these two great powers. 
Germany was also thought to be the one 
of all the great European powers whose 
interests were least apt to come into con- 
flict with those of England, and the purposes 
of the two nations seemed nowhere to 
clash. Still, for the last six months, there 
has been an undercurrent of feeling in Eng- 
land, setting with increasing strength toward 
an open recognition of Germany’s hostile 
attitude. ‘*It is William um. more than 
Nicholas 1. who has prevented Lord Salis- 
bury from rescuing that unhappy people,”’ 
says one English paper, speaking of the Ar- 
menians. But, of course, the event which 
confirmed the English public in the opinion 
heretofore only held by the few, was the act of 
the Kaiser in sending his much-talked-of com- 
munication to President Kriiger, expressing 
his keen sympathy with the Boers at the time 
of the invasion of Dr. Jameson’s forces. It 
hardly seems probable that this rash action of 
the Emperor meant more than his usual readi- 
ness to express his opinion without regard to 
its appropriateness. In England, however, it 
was interpreted as intentionally offensive, and 
much thought has been expended in trying to 
discover just what the Kaiser meant, and what 
the Germans mean to do about it. 

Whether the whole matter has been taken 
too seriously in England or not, the fact re- 
mains that Germany is about the last power 
with which England would ally herself now, 
and the dream of bolstering up the tottering 
Triple Alliance, by making it quadruple by 
the addition of England, has vanished. In- 
deed, nothing yet has happened to convince 
us that Great Britain will soon depart from 
her policy of isolation, although the question 
of what alliances she would find most profit- 
able is much discussed. 

The report of the alliance between Turkey 
and Russia has fer us much the same interest 
that the rumored treaty between Russia and 
China had a few weeks ago. It is not only 
‘* interesting if true,’’ but interesting even if 
not true, as giving us some side lights upon 
the intricate game we call the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

It is reported that the Unkiar-Skelessi 
treaty between Turkey and Russia has been 
revived. In 1832 the Sultan of Turkey, 
Mahmoud 11., was in great danger of losing 
his throne. The Pasha of Egypt, Mehemed 
Ali, and his son, Ibrahim, were in rebellion, 
demanding the two pashaliks of Acre and 
Damascus. Everywhere successful, Ibrahim, 
at the head of one hundred thousand 
troops, found the road to Constanti- 
nople open before him. Then Russia 
went tothe assistance of the Sultan, and, 
assuming the guise of a disinterested friend, 
took a step which led toward what has been 
the goal of Russian policy since the days of 
Peter the Great—‘*the Greek cross upon the 
church of Saint Sophia in Constantinople.’’ 
England and France perceived the danger to 
them of permitting Russia to give such assist- 
ance to the weak power as should carry with 
it heavy obligations, and by persuading the 
Sultan that the loss of part of his possessions 
was a lesser evil than the aid of a too-power- 
-tful and greedy friend, succeeded in bringing 
ibout the peace of Kutayah, by which Me- 
hemed Ali’s demands were satisfied to a large 
>xtent. 

But the game did not end here. Russia 
‘*had no sooner been thrown out of the front 
door than she came in by the back.’’ She 
aroused the Sultan’s ire by pointing out to 
him the great concession he had been forced 





to make to his rebellious vassal at the instiga- 
tion of France and England, and worked 
upon his feelings with such cleverness that 
in July, 1833, the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
was made between Turkey and Russia. 
By the terms of this treaty, a defensive 
alliance was entered into by the two na- 
tions, the advantage in this being, of 
course, entirely on the side of the weaker na- 
tion—and permission was given to Russia to 
close the straits of the Dardanelles to all for- 
eign ships of war. This great gain to Russia 
was met by resentment from the other na- 
tions, so keen that the treaty was practically 
allowed to drop, and except as giving an indi- 
cation of Russia’s desires, had little effect. 

When the treaty of Paris was entered into by 
France, England, Austria, Turkey, Sardinia, 
and Russia, after the conclusion of the Cri- 
mean war, Russia was forced to accept, among 
its other provisions, that which decreed that 
the Dardanelles should remain subject to the 
control of the treaty powers, and not to that 
of the Porte. In regard to the control of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, the status quo 
was maintained at the time of the treaty of 
Berlin, after the Turco-Russian war. We are 
now told that the Unkiar-Skelessi treaty has 
been revived, and that Russia has gained from 
Turkey the right she so much covets, of clos- 
ing the Dardanelles in case of war. Such a 
privilege as this, taken in connection with 
the fact that Turkey is tottering on the brink 
of dissolution, and that Russia is a power of 
incalculable strength, practically reduces 
Turkey to the position of Russia’s vassal. 

Abdul Hamid 11,., as Mahmoud 11. did 
before him, has, if this tale be true, 
called in to his assistance his most dan- 
gerous enemy. He will gain temporary 
relief at the price of certain extinction. 

The immediate gain which accrued to Tur- 
key was probably some financial assistance, 

greatly needed by that extremely embarrassed 
government, As we have watched the man- 
ner in which the great nations have sacrificed 

prejudices, principles, almost honor itself, 

rather than break the ‘‘ concert of Europe,”’ 

we have felt an unwilling admiration for the 

astuteness with which the Sultan has put 

them all off, and made of their weakness, 


engendered by their lack of cohesion, hig own * 


strength. It seems extraordinary that he 
should at this moment, when his diplomacy 
appears to have triumphed, found it neces- 
sary to throw himself into the arms of the one 
ally who will surely crush his life out sooner 
or later, Russia has probably brought 
some unknown pressure to bear upon the 
Porte, if indeed the whole story be not 
unfounded. 

What action will England take in this new- 
old development? Will she show herself as 
determined as ever to bar Russia out of 
southeastern Europe at almost any cost, or is 
it possible that her Foreign Office will be influ- 
enced by the men who think England risks 
too much for the sake of too little in retain- 
ing her hostile attitude to Russia? England 
has much to gain from an alliance with Rus-, 
sia, Both are great Asiatic powers, and are 
continually coming into conflict in the far 
East, and it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of both if the causes of irritation could 
be removed. Both could greatly economize 
in their army appropriations if they were not 
obliged to keep such a close watch on each 
other’s borders, England has reasons to avoid 
an alliance with Russia; one, her traditional 
fear of Russia in Constantinople, where she 
would soon be if England did not object, and 
where, as a friend to Great Britain, it would 
really seem as if she could do her little harm, 
Another reason is that both nations instinct- 
ively distrust each other—perhaps this dread 
of treachery may be removed in. time, but 
it does exist now,. Neither of these rea 
sons seems to adequately account for 
the general feeling that an alliance between 
the two is hardly possible. There is some- 
thing repugnant in the idea to some people. 
The Spectator says that an alliance between 
England and Russia would ensure ‘* not only 
the peace, but the good government of the 
whole of Asia,’’ and this over-statement of 
the case arouses in us a feeling of contra- 
diction. What has the free, enlightened 
government of England in common with the 
half-barbarous, wholly unprogressive govern- 
ment of Russia? 


ETIQUETTE TOWARD ART- 
ISTS IN PRIVATE 
HOUSES 


Mong the highest class of artists, 
A dramatic or musical, there is a very 
creditable and strong aversion against 
appearing in private houses as paid entertain- 
ers of invited guests. This aversion is not 
founded on a reluctance on the part of fash- 
ionable society toward paying the exorbitant 
sums the artists usually demand for their 
services, but is concerned entirely with 
chances that those professionals are obliged 
to run of being treated emphatically before 
the assemblage as hired puppets, and nothing 
more, 

Sometimes it has happened that open rude- 
ness and incivility have been dealt them, and 
in some cases downright insult has been 
proffered, and the artist has been obliged to 
refuse to perform and retire from the scene 
altogether. Many stories of such. experiences 
could be cited, and have gone the rounds of 
the newspapers, at the expense of well-known 
members of London and New York society. 
There are certain classes in England and 
America where snobbery flourishes like a 
green bay tree, and in these classes, on both 
sides of the water, artists are sure to find 
their experiences identical. But London is 
far ahead of New York in her well-bred 
numbers whose savoir fa're is beyond criti- 
cism, As New York follows the lead of 
London in social matters, and copies her 
whims at entertaining, it is surprising to find 
that only a small minority know exactly 
what to do with the professionals they en- 
gage for their entertainments. There is no 
fixed rule of etiquette laid down for these 
helpless people once they enter a private 
house, nor any especial comforts secured to 
them, and often no hospitality whatever is 
shown to them. 

The most admirable and’ dignified ligne de 
conduite is observed in France regarding this 
particular situation, which is well worthy to 
serve asa model. The line of conduct runs 
as follows: The mistress of a house decides 
upon giving a certain character to her enter- 
tainment, musical, dramatic or comic. Once 
she makes her choice and fixes in her mind 
the leading artist she desires to employ, she 
writes to him, asking him to call. In this 
interview she discusses and decides upon a 
programme, fixes the prices for the whole, if 
it involves assistants, and turns the matter 
over to this artist, who then becomes respon- 
sible for all further arrangements, and pays off 
those whom he engages. If, however, the 
choice falls upon stars of first magnitude, then 
the mistress of the house must write to each, 
and give them separate interviews, and indi- 
vidually come to terms, arranging her own 
programme, appointing rehearsals, if neces- 
sary, etc. 

On the day or evening of the entertain- 
ment the artists are expected to rendezvous 
at the house a half-hour before the time named 
on the cards of invitation. As they arrive they 
are ushered into a room, or a suite of rooms, 
according to the size of the house. Those 
quarters have been especially fitted up for their 
comfort and convenience, with an attendant 
serving in each dressing-room, and light re- 
freshments supplied in abundance. After the 
artists have finished their performance, it is 
customary for the master of the house and his 
men relatives to escort the artists to the 
buffet. Afterward they are escorted to the 
main entrance of the hotel, or chateau, as 
the case may be, by some member of the 
family, and on taking leave the women artists 
are presented with a bouquet of flowers, ac- 
companied sometimes with a jeweled sou- 
venir. Footmen then conduct them to their 
carriages. On the day following the master 
or mistress of the house sends to each star 
artist the sum of money agreed upon in fresh 
bank notes, accompanied by their visiting 
card, on which is written some compliment- 
ary expression of admiration and appreciation. 
The artists are expected in return to send an 
immediate reply of thanks and acknowledg- 
ment of money received, 

There are exceptional stars and distin- 
guished professionals who are received into 
closer intimacy than this, but they are very 
rare indeed in France. 

Both in London and New York drawing- 


rooms rather the opposite prevails, The 
leaders of fashion in both cities make high 
bids for men and women who are the rage, 
without showing the least discrimination as 
to their fitness for the intimacy they offer. 
On the other hand, lesser lights have good 
reason to complain of the lack of ordinary 
courtesy which they meet. 

As the fashion for engaging artists for en- 
tertainments in the fashionable world is 
incfeasing amazingly, these few hints 
may serve as a base to build up such 
courtesy and hospitality towards the pro- 
fessional society we are brought in contact 
with, that it will leave pleasant remem- 
brances with them, and do credit to our 
hearts as well as our savoir vivre. 

Chatelaine. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DIN- 
NER, BALL AND OPERA 
GOWNS 


Or a matron’s dinner and ball gown is 
in) suggested silver-shot gray satin, bro- 
caded in yellow and pink velvet tulips 
with foliage. Skirt untrimmed, demi-train, 
lined with tulip pink silk, inside finish of 
pink satin ribbon quillings. Front panel of 
tulip pink velvet, draped with plissé of white 
silk Brussels net, and on either side jabots of 
Flanders lace. Yellow velvet bow on the 
left. Open pointed, décolleté bodice of bro- 
cade, front panel continuing as plastron. 
Yellow velvet side empiécements, embroid- 
ered in silver, carried over shoulders with 
lace ruffles and fitted across the back. Yel- 
low velvet elbow sleeves, lace bracelets. 
Panel jabots of lace, carried round the bodice. 
A débutante’s dinner and dance toilette 
could consist of an untrimmed skirt of pale 
Nile gteen poult de soie, dancing length. 
Round, demi-décolleté bodice of white satin, 
draped with silver striped gauze. Yoke and 
bands empiécement, of white satin embroi- 
dered in fine green and silver sequins White 
satin sleevesdraped in Nile green gauze strewn 
with silver sequins with white satin bracelets 
to match empiécement. 

A young matron’s opera gown would be 
rich made of ivory white duchesse satin, demi- 
train skirt, having a front panel of azure blce 
velvet with double bands of white satin, em- 
broidered in turquoise and diamonds, feather 
design, separated by white tulle, gold-threaded 
plissé. Azure blue velvet bodice and elbow 
sleeves. White satin Empire belt Jaid in 
folds, bow on the left. Flounce of Venetian 
point forms bertha, crossing to left. Double 
jeweled shoulder ornaments of turquoise and 
diamonds, and diamond stomacher. 

Charmingly youthful ball gown is of jon- 
quil-yellow tulle over yellow satin slip, with 
gold thread traceries for bottom border of 
wide, loose skirt. Décolleté yellow satin 
bodice draped with tulle 4l’Empire. Diag- 
onal garland of La France roses and foliage on 
the left. Broad girdle of leaf-green, gold- 
spangled gauze tied in the back. Short tulle 
butterfly sleeves, clasped with emeralds. 

A small dinner toilette can have a skirt of 
royal blue satin, untrimmed. Demui-décolleté 
jacket bodice @f variegated brocade, lined 
with peach color satin, shown in revers and 
rippled basque. White lace low plastron. 
Blue satin elbow sleeves, with lace finish. 
Double flounce of white lace across the should- 
ers. Girdle, shoulder scarfs and bow at the 
neck of high back, of mandarin yellow an- 
tique velvet. 

A* beautiful full dress toilette is of pale 
golden brown broché. Princesse model, demi- 
train. Skirt full, opening over white lisse 
plissé panel, laid over cerise satin under-petti- 
coat in front, extending up to the top of 
décolleté bodice, and bordered by band of 
sable on each side. Silver ribbon bands in 
groups of three turn back of sable, fastening 
on skirt with large Strass buttons. Two rows 
of sable trim the décolletage with double 
cerise velvet bow in the centre. Deep flounce 
of Vandyck English point draped, the bodice 
falling over broché elbow sleeves. 

A first season evening toilette can be of 
heavy white taffeta, flowered in bluebells. 
Skirt demi-train, untrimmed. Round, 
draped bodice, jeweled girdle. Empiécement 
to low-neck bodice of white lisse, laid over 

jue satin, and embroidered with seed pearls, 
white floss and lace appliqué. Elbow sleeves, 
with blue satin bracelets, 





WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XII 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 


ILLUSTRATES, FIRST, LEADING LOSING CARD 
TO PLACE THE LEAD 5 SECOND, 
UNDER-PLAY 


Game, 
points, without honors. 


“I 


The Hands: 


9 10. 3. 2. 


@ Knv. 4. 2. 
+ Kg. 5. 
@ Ace. Kg. 6. 3. 2. 
9 9. 4. A \¢ me. 8.7.6, 5; 
¥ Qn. 10. 8. 7. |v 6. 5. 
Z Yi Ac Qn. 9. 
+ 10. 7. 3. ¥ oe. eS 
| 4. 
#10.9.7-4 | B j@on 8. 


# Ace. Qn. Knv. 
wv Ace. Kg. 9. 3. 
* Knv, 8. 6. 2. 
+ Knv. 5. 

# Qn. turned up. 


Score, 
A-B=4; Y-Z=—6. 
Possible for A-B to make three by cards 
(game), or Y-Z can make the odd (game ). 


Trick 1: 

A leads @ Ace. 
Y plays @ 8. 
B plays @ 5. 


oF cece + .. A-B, I. 

Z plays @4. Tricks: Y-Z, o. 

Inference : 

# 3, 2 are marked with A, barring a signal 


for trumps. 


Trick 2: 

A leads @ Kg. 

Y plays @ Qn. 

B plays @ Knv. 

Z plays 47. Tricks: A-B, 4 
: Y-Z, 0. 

Inference : 

No one has called, hence @ 6. 3. 2. are 
marked with A. @ 9. 10. may be with 
either A or Z, 

Remark : 

A knows @ 9, 10. are with Z, and that he 
(A) is too weak in trumps to force B, by 
leading another diamond. This is a force 
lesson for beginners, namely, with three or 
less trumps, even if one is an honor, do not 
force your partner to ruff early in the hand. 
Later it depends upon whist perception, when 
no rule can be laid down, A double ruff 
justifies forcing one’s partner at any stage in 
the hand, in order that you may make your 
trumps separately. 


Trick 3: 

A leads # 10. 

Y plays # 5. 

B plays # Knv. 

Z plays #4, Tricks: 

Remark : P 

Y should place all the spades exactly from 
the fall and his own hand. 

Inference : 

A's lead of # 10, since he has not # Knv., 
means a weak He can only hold @ 3. 
2, and these are marked in his hand from 
the fall. B’s play of # Knv. on his part- 
ner’s # 10, places nothing lower in his hand. 
Y infers B holds # Ace. Qn. only, hence Z 
must hold @ 9, 


A-B, 3 
Y-Z, o 


suit, 


Trick 4: 

B leads ¥ 3 (trump). 

Z plays ¥ 7 (trump ). 

A plays ¥ Kny. (trump). 

Y plays ¥ 5. (trump). 

Remark : 

B’s lead of ¥ 3, his fourth best trump, is a 
good illustration of what is meant by the ex- 
pression of playing ‘*A backward game in 
trumps,’’ that is: since trumps can’t be 
trumped B gives A achance to make his best 
trump if he has one, even though A_ has 
shown hi: rashness in trumps by refusing to 
force B on diamonds. Cavendish considers 
B’s lead of trumps (in spite of the fact that A 
is presumably weak ), his best defence as he 
holds a tenace in spades show Y (see trick 3), 


A. 
Y- 


oy 


Tricks: 


B, 4 
Z, 3 


and 4 clubs with the Knv., and A may 
have the winning diamond or diamonds. 
Inferenee : 
¥ 4, 2 are marked with A. 


Trick 5: 
A leads ¥ 4 (trump). 
Y plays ¥ 6 (trump). 
B plays ¥ Kg. (trump). 4 
Z plays ¥ 8 oe Tricks : = 5 
Remark : 
¥ 4, 2, being marked with A, his return 
of ¥ 4 places ¥2 only in his hand. This 
B had already inferred. If A had had originally 
four trumps he would have led another dia- 
mond at trick 3. 


Trick 6: 

B leads ¥ Ace (trump). 
Z plays ¥ 10 (trump). 
A plays ¥ 2 (trump). 


Y discards # 6 (trump). a3, S 


Tricks : Y-Z, o 


Remarks : 

Trick 6 is the pivotal trick in this hand, as 
will be seen more clearly later, when the hand 
is overplayed, for the purpose of illustrating 
the under-play. B hoped the trumps were 
more evenly divided. If Z, A and Y had 
each held three, B would, by his lead of ¥ 
Ace, exhaust all, and be left with the long 
trump. Had B known, however, ¥ Qn. 10 
were both with Z, his best lead would still 
be ¥ Ace. 

Inference : 

The winning trump, ¥ Qn., and therefore 
the commence of trumps being with Z, Y 
discards from his weakest suit. 


Trick 7: 

B leads + 2. 

Z plays + 3. 

A plays # Kg. : 

Y plays & Ace. Tricks : 72 : 


Remark : 

B must lead up to Y’s clubs in spite of Y’s 
discard of a spade, showing strength in clubs. 
Y’s hand must be clubs and spades, and B 
wishes to force Y to lead a spade. 


Trick 8 : 

Y leads & Qn. 

B plays + 6. 

Z plays # 7. A 
A plays #5. Tricks: y 


Trick 9: 

Y leads + 4. 

B plays # Kv. 

Z plays & 10. . 
A discards @2. Tricks : : B 


Trick 10: 

B leads # 8. 

Z discards # 9. 
A discards # 3. 


: ; _ A-B, 7 
Y plays#9. Tricks: y 4 ; 


Z, 

Remark : 

B counts the hands thus: A must have 
4 6. 3. and #3. 3. Z must have ¥ Qn., 
# 10. 9. and, since he played & 10. on + 
Knv., one spade. Y then holds # 9. and 
three spades, headed with # Kg. B then 
must throw the lead by leading the losing 
club (# 8.) into Z’s hand, when Y will 
have to lead a spade up to B’s tenace in 
spades. 


Tricks 11-13: 

Y leads a spade; B puts on # Qn.; Z 
trumps with ¥ Qn., and leads # 10, which B 
trumps with ¥ 9, and makes # Ace. A-B 
score three by card and win the game. 


APPENDIX 


If the reader will now play the hand over 
from trick 7 he will see the advantage of 
playing under, that is, leading a losing club, 
holding the winning one. 


Trick 8 : 

Y leads + 4. 

B plays + 6. 

Z plays & 10. 

A plays & 5. 

Remark : 

If Y leads & 4 without any hesitation, B 
has no réason to place + Qn. with Y ; it is 


A-B, 6 


Tricks : Y-Z, 2 


presumably with Z, therefore B plays low. 
The least hesitation would make B play + 
Knv., when A-B would score two by lead, 
and neither A-B or Y-Z would win the 
game. Z’s only chance of winning or losing 
the game lies, therefore, in playing a low 
club through B, with the hope of throwing 
the lead into Z’s hand, when Z will draw 
the losing trump and make @ 10. 9. + Qn. 
must make eventually, and to lead it at trick 
8 leaves the lead with Z, which is just what 
he doesn’t want. 


Trick 8: 

Z leads ¥ Qn. (trump). 
A discards @ 2. 

Y discards # 7. 


: A-B, 6 
B 1 os t x 7 k $ , 
ROE PORE: Oe as 
Trick 10: 
Z leads # 10. 
A plays @ 3. 
Y discards # 8 
: . .,., A-B, 6. 
B discards @ Qn. Tricks: Y-Z, 4. 


Remark : 

B knows Z will not lead spades, since Z 
discards spades.  Qn., therefore, is B’s best 
discard. 


Trick 11: 

Z leads @ 9. 

A discards # 2. 

Y discards # Kg. 

B discards # Ace. Tricks : 2 >} 

Remark : ‘ 

It really makes no difference which card B 
discards. Ifthe reader will place the cards 
face upward on the table, he will see if B 
discards # Ace. At trick 12 Z will lead 
g, and at trick 13 will lead & 7, if B dis- 
cards #8. Zat trick 12 willlead & 7 when 
Y will play & Qn. when & Knv. will fall, 
and trick 13 Y will win with #& 9, when Y- 
Z will win the odd trick and game, (Caven- 
dish, 21st edition. Hand xvr.) 

In comparing the hands it will be found 
that several of the lower cards have been 
changed to enforce the principle of under-play, 
the object of over playing the hand as seen in 
this appendix, since it does not conflict with 


- the principle for which the hand was given, 


namely, ‘‘ Leading losing card to place the 
lead.”” 

The duplex nature of this hand and its 
possibilities for either side makes it like a 
game of chess. 

Hand x111. will give another illustration of 
under-play. 
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RULES 


(1) Thewniter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 

ntify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Birthday Supper. To L., Canton, 
Ohio.—(1) If you seat your guests at a 
round table, it can be made to look much 
prettier than can a long one, and conversa- 
tion can be more general and more conven- 
iently entered into. A round top of pine wood 
can be made by a carpenter to fit on any 
ordinary dining table. Violet is a charming 
color to choose as a motive for the decorations. 
The centrepiece should be a round of linen, 
or of whibe satin edged with lace, on which 
violets are embroidered. The centrepiece of 
flowers should consist of purple orchids and 
violets, as violets alone are stiff. Broad 
strips of violet double-face satin ribbon can 
start from under the centiepiece and extend 
to each person’s place, and so reach to the 
end of the table-cloth. The name of each 
guest can be painted in gold letters just in 
front of the space reserved for the plate, thus 
doing away with the necessity of plate cards 
and favors. At some recent dinners given in 
New York candle-shades have been omitted, 
but that does not necessarily follow that this 
will become universal, as certainly their pres- 


viii 





ence is a decoration and useful addition. 
Those made a |’Empire are the newest, and 
would be lovely made of a heavy wall paper 
with a cream ground, over which violets are 
scattered, and edged top and bottom with a 
very full ruche of violet mousseline. Nat. 
ural violets could reappear in the four spaces 
between the four candelabra. The newest 
flower holders in design, intended for this 
purpose, are of silver, about nine inches jn 
hight. A very slender stem arising from a 
round vase gradually flares as it reaches the 
top, so that it most gracefully supports the 
flowers. Of course you will use candied vio- 
let, violet operas and the bon-bons and cakes 
will also be in violet served on violet lace 
papers, and these could be made heart-shape, 
as the supper is given for an engaged couple, 
If you care to further ornament the table you 
can use a few pieces of West Indian fruit 
placed on silver platters, with a large bunch 
of white hot-house grapes surmounting each, 
and each bunch tied with a full bow of voilet 
ribbon. The side dishes should be placed 
in a circle around the centrepiece. Salted 
mixed nuts can be served individually in 
small boxes made of paper to assimilate 
violets if you so desire. 

Oysters on the shell are always an appre- 
ciated course with which to begin a supper, 
sandwiches made of violet-color bread (for 
bread is now made in all colors) and cut in 
heart-shape, could be served with this course. 

Chicken consommé en tasse with cheese 
sticks. 

Terrapin or sweetbreads with a sauce of 
oyster crabs. 

A course of game and currant jelly, if 
desired, or a galatine of turkey truffled. 

A salad composed of celery, field salad and 
lettuce, with a French dressing of Tarragon 
vinegar. 

Bar-le-duc currants, Gervaise cheese and 
toasted biscuits. 

A large violet candy hat or basket tied 
with ribbon and filled with heart-shaped ices. 

A maraschino jelly filled with candied 
violets. 

The birthday cake and small cakes and 
candies. 

Coffee, violet cordial, cigars. 

Champagne should be served throughout. 

A birthday cake is entirely appropriate, and 
should be served lighted with small violet 
candles and placed in front of the young 
woman for whom it is intended, that she may 
cut it. It should be iced and placed on a flat 
round board, the sides of the cake ornamented 
with a very full ruche of violet crimped paper 
cut in narrow strips. If unmarried people 
prevail among the guests it adds to the in- 
terest to bake in the cake a piece of money, 
a thimble and a ring. 

The guest of honor—the young woman for 
whom the supper is given—should go in to 
supper and sit at the right of the host, and 
her fiancé at the right of the hostess. Her 
grandmother should sit at the left of the host, 
and her mother should be placed next to her 
prospective son-in-law. The uncles, aunts, 
and cousins should fill inthe remaining places 
according to the wishes of the hostess. Vogue 
does not care for the crimped paper calendars, 
trimmed with paper flowers. 


Introductions. To K., Minneapolis.— 
At a private boarding house is it customary to 
introduce every one at the table where there 
are ten or twelve? 

No; let them become acquainted with one 
another as they may be disposed. 


Cluny Lace. To a Devoted Reader, 
Lincoln, Neb —(1) Can you tell me where 
in New York I can get patterns and thread 
for making Cluny lace? If you cannot, 
please give me address of a lady shopper. 

(2) Also give me full description of the 
swell gown shown on page 327, upper right- 
hand corner, of Vogue, 14 Nov., 1895. 

(1) Patterns and thread for making Cluny 
lace can be procured from Miss Sara Hadly, 
923 Broadway, corner 21st Street. 

(2) Skirt and tops of sleeves of dark brown 
face cloth. Lower parts of sleeves, yoke and 
collar of velvet, to match bodice, and hip 
pieces of brown and green brocade. Mu 
and trimmings of sable. Toque of velvet 
and cloth, trimmed with loops of sable, and 
black pointed wings, 
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Children’s Seashore Dress. To A. Br 
C.—Can you tell me at this early date about 
summer dresses to be worn at the seashore for 
a girl three and a half years old. (1) What 
length ? (2) Give me some idea of the style? 
(3) What kind of material will be used ? 

(1) The length, of course, depends on the 
hight of the child. The skirt should come 
just long enough to hide the knee when sit- 
ting. 

(2) For morning wear at the seaside the 
prettiest and newest gowns for little girls are 
of grass cloth or grass linen. Colored mater- 
jals are not serviceable, as the sea air fades 
them very quickly. A very chic gown of 
grass cloth is made on a square yoke, the 
skirt falling straight to just below the knee, 
and finished with a broad hem. The yoke 
is trimmed with three perpendicular rows of 
grass cloth open-work insertion, under which 
are set stripes of light blue wash material. On 
the edge of yoke, going all around, is a three- 
inch ruffle of grass cloth edged with white 
valenciennes. Bishop’s_ sleeves gathered 
into a band of the insertion, with blue 
underneath and finished with a narrower 
rufHe as on the yoke. Around the neck 
at the top of the yoke is a band of 
insertion topped with a little ruffle. Blue 
ribbon bows may be worn on the shoul- 
ders and the whole effect is charming. Pink 
and blue dresses are stylish, made with low 
necks and short puffed sleeves, to be worn 
with guimpes. A dainty model in light pink 
chambray has gathered pieces of white nain- 
sook, cut in Vandykes on the lower side 
and edged with fine embroidery over each 
shoulder. For other styles see Vogue of 
6 Feb., page 104. Afternoon dresses for 
young children are much prettier of white. 

One of the newest models is of white dotted 
swiss, with short, puffed sleeves and low 
neck, Around the décolletage is a fitted 
collar of light blue or pink satin, with rows 
of insertion let in. Bows of satin ribbon to 
match are worn on the shoulders, and a 
twisted ribbon belt hides the joining of the 
waist and skirt. A fine guimpe is also worn 
with this dainty garment. In colors the 
materials for children are the same as for 
adults—grass cloth, grass linen, batiste, organ- 
die, gingham, chambray and piqué. In 
white nainsook linen lawn, dotted swiss, 
linen duck, piqué and so on, in endless 
variety. 


Club Reception. To D., Marlboro’.— 
A literary club to which I belong is to give 
a formal evening reception to its three hun- 
dred friends, and the lady members are to do 
all of the serving. Is it good form for them 
to serve bouillon from a side table ? 

At afternoon teas bouillon is usually served 
from a large urn, such as are used for coffee, 
which is rather the best way, as it runs di- 
rectly into the cups, which is easier and 
quicker than ladling it out. The spirit lamp 
under the urn keeps it hot. 

An evening reception may be managed 
just as the afternoon ones are, a certain 
number of women receiving the guests, and, 
f possible, in another room. A pretty table 
8’ arranged with flowers, bonbons, etc., at 
rhich one or two or more sit, one pouring tea, 
nother chocolate, and another bouillon. 
he table in the centre of the room makes a 
place for the guests to gather, and one person 
ietailed to each service makes less confusion 
han a side table for general use. 


Spring Overcoat, etc. To King, 
Brooklyn.—(1) What is the correct length 
for a spring overcoat, or top coat? 
they be cut full and with wide skirts, and 
would cuffs of the same material be permis- 
sible? Also kindly suggest some material 
or color, 

(2) Is it permissible to wear a pot hat 
with a frock coat, atop hat being very un- 
becoming to me? 

(3) Iam very tall—6 feet 2 inches—and 
slight built, and find it hard to choose suita- 
ble attire, so any suggestions that you might 
make in addition to the above questions will 
be appreciated. 

(1) The correct spring overcoat is always 


Will 






| Academy of Design, 23d St. and 4th Ave. 
29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 


608 Original Water Color Paintings never before 
shown to the public. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING UNTIL FEB. x» 
Admission 25 Cents. 


An Illustrated Catalogue corftaining artistic reproduc- 
tions to be obtained during the exhibition. 


Communications should reach 
Vogue office early Monday for 


publication the same week, 








“Buy China and Glass Right.” 
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a covert coat in yellow-brown cloth with col- | 


lar of same. 
and reach to an inch and a half above the 
knee, two openings or seams at back, strapped 
seams and horn buttons. 

(2) A pot hat should never be worn with 
a frock coat. 

(3) If you are tall and slight do not wear 
clothes with stripes running vertically. 
Checks and plaids are better and give a broad 
effect, as do double-breasted waistcoats with 
the buttons five and one half to six inches 
apart. Have the shoulders of your coats 
double thick so that the top of the sleeve ex- 
tends out over the shoulder joint, Wear 
club ties and Ascots,. Do not wear four-in- 
hand ties, and have your waistcoa coilars cut 
high. 


Duck Suits. To Mariposa, San Antonio, 
Texas.—(1) Will white linen duck and piqué 
skirts be smart worn with shirt waists during 
the spring and summer, and if so what will 
be the proper style of skirt ? 

(2) What kind of heavy skirts will be worn 
with shirt waist? Will black satin be cor- 
rect ? 

(3) Will shirt waists be cut with yokes in 
back. Will the cuffs as well as collars be de- 
tachable ? Will sleeve-links or buttons be used, 
and what will be the most correct style 
of belt and tie? Will tan shoes be worn ? 

(1) White linen duck skirts are nolonger 
very smart, as they have been copied in» cheap 
duck and sold for a dollar or less, and thus 
become common. Heavy écru linen, in fact 
all linen from écru to brown, are chic to wear 
with shirt waists. Should be made with not 
more than seven gores, as wider skirts do not 
launder well. 


(2) Mixed cheviots and homespuns are to | 


be the proper heavy skirts for this spring. 
Black skirts are very serviceable, but have be- 
come common for the same reason as the 
white. 
worn with shirts, but are the right skirt for 
afternoon or evening wear with elaborate 
batiste lawn or silk bodices. 

(3) Shirt waists are cut with a yoke in the 
back. The cuffs are never detachable, and 
should be of the same material as the shirt. 
Sleeve-links are worn with the straight cuffs, | 


but when the cuffs are turned back, as many | ‘ 


are this season, small pear] buttons are used. 


stripes going around the arm instead of up and | 
down, Leather belts are to be worn from an | 
inch to three inches wide. String ties are the 
right thing made of piqué, cheviot and percale, 
or black satin, tied like a four-in-hand, or a 
small square bow. Stocks of white piqué or 
black satin are also to be worn, Tan shoes 
of Russian leather, and not too pointed, will 
be de rigueur this summer. 
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are manufactured every working- 
day in the year by the 


Whiting Paper Company 


for this wonderful output (the largest in the world) is that for thirty years 
they have devoted their entire attention to the manufactere of fine writing- 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, § BOSTON, CHICAGO. | Lenn 
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It seems incredible, but is a fact. The reason 


other manufacture, but owing to the immense amount made, are cheaper. 
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different styles, which are not only superior to any | 
| 
wing samples. 
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Coat should be cut rather full | 


Black satin skirts should never be | 


Some of the thin shirts are made with the | ( 
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We import direct from all the leading factories in the world, avail 
ourselves of every discount, are under moderate rent, and 


can therefore save you 25 per cent. (and often ~*® 
more) on every purchase you make from us. 





We should be pleased to show you, or send our No. 6-F Illustrated Catalogue. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Rich Cut Glass, 


170 Bellevue Ave., 
NEWPORT, R. I. 





| Fine China, 
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50 & 52 W. 22d St., 
| NEW YORK. 











IGYGLES. 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
REW, R of anew Waverley Scorcher is offered to each persén who recovers a stolen "96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable apon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the stolen wheel, but is 
not payable to more than one person in any case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL, 





INDIANA BICYCLE CO., InpIANAPOLIS, IND. 


GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL | 
EX BOSITION,I89 


5. AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING | 
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SALVA-CEA 


DOES AS IT IS 











ADVERTISED TO DO 


It Cures 
Catarrh, 
Sores, 
iczema, 
Chaps, 
SkIN 
Irritation, 
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Positive andi 
Quick Curee® 
for Colds, 
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GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 


Major E. A. Garlington was shot through the arm at the 
battle of “ Wounded Knee,” December 29, 1890, the last fight 
between the Indians and our troops. It is not often that-a-regular 
army officer will certify to the value of a proprietary medicine, but 
this is what Major Garlington says about SALVA-CEA :— 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1895. 

I have used SALVA-CEA for soreness or rheumatic pains in 
the muscles of my arm, which ‘is disabled from a gunshot 
wound involving the elbow joint ; relief was quick and complete. 

E. A. GARLINGTON, 
Major and Inspector General, U. S. A. 


TREMONT, N. Y. CITY, 
May 13, 1895. 


Letter from REV. WM. N. SEARLES, 
716 E. 178th Street. 


I am glad to see you are pushing SALVA-CEA. It 3 
worthy of it. After having given it a thorough trial for over a year 
I am persuaded that it comes nearest to being a “ PANACEA,’ 
a delightful Cure-All, of anything of its kind that I have eve 
known. I have come to believe that you ae EVEN MODES 


in your claims of its excellence. Verily, it is the oil of gladness. 


WM. N. SEARLES. 


Bishop William Taylor, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes :— 


NEW YORK, 
November 2, 1895. 


I know: SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its healing virtues, both for 
bruises and flesh wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes and chegois. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


os SALVA-CEA, EXTRA STRONG,” the concentrated preparation of SALVA-CEA, is the bes 
remedy that has been produced for such troubles as rheumatism of the joints, deep-seated pain 


neuralgia, sciatica, stiffness, etc. 
not readily reach. 


Price 25 and 50 cents, at Druggists or by Mail. 


THE BRANDRETH COMPANY, 


274 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 






In fact, all cases which the ordinary strength SALVA-CEA does 
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